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Mr, Hugh Walpole’s story of ** The Sleepy Inn” in his series 
of articles on Russian life during the War will be 
continued in the SATURDAY REVIEW of 20 March; 
the same issue will contain an article on Guns and 
Howitzers by Major-General Sir Desmond O’Callaghan : 
Also ** A Saturday Causerie ’—II. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The élan and the glorious mettle of the British 
Army have not been dimmed by lagging months of 
trench warfare: and the close of the week has 
brought the best news of its prowess and striking 
power we have had perhaps since the first great 
despatches of the Field-Marshal. There is no doubt 
that the British and the Indians have been ‘‘ up and 
at them ’’ in splendid style again; and have scored 
this time a dashing success, which generous France 
was quick to proclaim with joy. We all long to hear 
the full story—on authority—of this fight in Flanders. 
It has given fresh heart and hope to people all over 
the country. 


This British success in Flanders—a real success at 
last—is welcome indeed. Neuve Chapelle has been 
Many times captured and lost. It is four miles north- 
west of La Bassée—a name that already begins to be 
as full of association as ‘‘ Wipers”’. The British 
have not only captured Neuve Chapelle, but have 
already gone beyond the village to secure and fortify 
their advance. A vigorous rush was made at the 
German positions around La Bassée by the 4th British 
Corps and the Indian Corps. The enemy were hard 
hit, losing 700 prisoners, some guns, and a series of 
Positions and trenches. These positions covered a 
front of 4,000 yards, and ran three-quarters of a mile 
ito the enemy’s line of defence. It is a brilliant 
achievement. Meantime the French advance continues 
brilliantly in Champagne. 


The next best news of the week is that two more 
tman submarines have been sunk, the U12 having 
been hunted down and rammed by the destroyer H.M.S. 


XUM 


‘‘Ariel’’. Some members of the German crew were 
rescued, but very rightly the Admiralty decided not to 
treat them to anything in the nature of honours of 
war, a report that the German officers were 
‘*lunched by the officers of the ‘‘ Ariel’’ being 
baseless. The German Navy is “soiled by all ig- 
noble use’’, through the Satanic savagery of its 
submarine attacks on defenceless non-combatants ; and 
it is not possible to treat officers who engage in such 
warfare as honourable opponents. We regard them 
much as we regard men who strike a woman or who 
kick to death an opponent on the ground. 


Against this gain we have to set the loss of several 
merchant ships, sunk by the German submarines 
without warning; notably the ‘‘ Tangistan ’’, in which 
only one member of the crew of thirty-eight escaped. 
On the whole, we think that the submarine menace 
--though very real—will lessen as the weeks pass 
by. It is quite clear now that the submarine itself is 
very subject to attack by destroyers, and once caught 
is easily sunk. The German submarines will torpedo 
more of our merchant vessels; and equally is it likely 
that we shall catch and sink more of the German 
submarines. The submarine menace is a sensational 
side of the war, but it is now seen to be one of minor 
importance. Meantime America may have something 
to say to the wanton sinking of the ‘‘ Frye’’ by the 
‘* Eitel Friedrich ”’. 


The position in Poland has again clouded over in a 
baffling way. There is chequered movement along 
the whole line whose meaning and effect is quite un- 
intelligible to the observer who has to rely on the 
official reports. We hear that the Russians are still 
pushing back the Germans from the Niemann. But 
the Germans are still besieging Osowiec, and a new 
German advance has begun along the Narew. But 
it is at any rate clear that the German armies, when 
they take the offensive in Poland, are unable to take 
the offensive simultaneously in the West. That, so 
far, is the lesson of the war, and its moral is obvious. 
We must be ready, and be ready soon, for a simul- 
taneous offensive in both theatres. 


| 
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The encounter with Turks in the Persian Gulf last 
week was clearly serious. The Roll of Honour is 
witness. But the fate of the Persian Gulf will be 
decided, not by sporadic engagements in defence of 
the Pipe Line, but at Constantinople. One of the 
most certain results of the war is that the German 
policy of penetration in the East will be abruptly 
checked. For a generation they have laboured in 
Persia. Persia was the last link in a chain of diplo- 
macy which began in Berlin and was to end, for a 
time, at Bagdad. Constantinople was the most impor- 
tant link of the chain, and when that link is broken 
there will be little need for further anxiety as to the 
intrusion of German influence in the Persian Gulf. 
All that organic tissue of German intrigue and in- 
terests which thread the region about the Persian Gulf 
will mortify like nerves that are cut off from living 
connection with the brain. 


The operations in the Dardanelles continue to be 
quietly reported as taking the expected course. Pro- 
gress, hitherto, has been so precise and regular that 
it would be, we fear, a heavy blow for the public to 
hear of any serious difficulty or check. There seems 
to be no hesitation or want of system in the planning 
of this enterprise. Disaster or reverse has not yet 
touched it. 


Nevertheless, we shall do well to wait upon the 
event without taking success for granted. This war 
has been full of surprises for the most expert. As 
to lay writers and readers, perhaps we may measure 
the value of their impressions by the fact that the 
most popular writer of popular war stuff at the moment 
won his reputation on the strength of being entirely 
wrong about Liége and the part to be played by forts 
in modern war. The old time fort has proved to be 
the least formidable obstacle in modern warfare. It 
is, therefore, small wonder that the guns of the 
‘* Queen Elizabeth ’’ have been able to crumble them 
under Cyclopean hammers. In the bombarding of the 
Dardanelles forts we see the mightiest weapons yet 
used in modern warfare brought to bear upon defences 
already proved to be obsolete. 


On Thursday Sir John Rees asked Mr. Asquith, in 
the House of Commons, whether the Government had 
carried through any enquiry in view of compulsory 
military service being presently found necessary. Mr. 
Asquith replied that no enquiry of the nature had been 
found necessary. It is exactly the answer one might 
have expected. Likewise, when Germany in 1912 
informed Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, clearly and 
—it must be admitted—frankly, that she expected 
Great Britain to stand aside and suffer her to go to 
war with and dominate Europe, it was not found 
necessary to have an enquiry as to preparations for 
combating or preventing this plan of Germany. As 
a result, this country, when Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues declared war two years later, was unpro- 
vided with a land force one-tenth or one-twentieth 
large enough to resist or prevent the German aggres- 
sion. And as a further result we have lost over a 
hundred thousand men in casualties—which probably 
would not have occurred at all if Germany had per- 
ceived that we were in the least degree ready for the 
land campaign. 


The position in which the country finds itself to-day 
is due to want of reasonable preparation, want of 
reasonable foresight. We did not make the necessary 
preparations—the preparations which very likely would 
have prevented the war at the present time—because 
of the extraordinary delusion that obtains among so 
many of the Government’s followers that to prepare 
for or provide against war is ‘‘ Militarism’’ and 
‘* Militarism ’’ is wicked. That grown men—to say 


fact which no foreigner would ever understand. Yet j 
is one of the chief facts of the situation to-day. 


We deal fully elsewhere with the Defence of th 
Realm Amendment Bill which Mr. Lloyd George 
brought in this week—as an afterthought. Here 2 
need only say that it is an entirely necessary measure 
and that we fully approve of it. It should, naturally 
have been worked out fully and brought in months 
ago. A Government informed in the business of , 
great war, and scientific and exact in its manage. 
ment, would, of course, have perceived and seen ty 
that. But what is the use of burking the truth which 
is plain as a pikestaff by now to every intelligent map 
in the country? The Government is a little child ang 
learner in the businesses that relate to war, well 
meaning and earnest, but still a beginner and , 
learner essentially. It has spent its time, thought 
and energy—very likely it was compelled to do so by 
its supporters—on things that have no conceivable 
connection with the great, grim business of war and 
war material and management. It has been for many 
years past involved deeply and incessantly in such 
things as increment, development site, plural votes 
election reform, Church disestablishment and disen. 
dowment, and the theory of Free Trade. Such sub 
jects fit a man to get a grip of war management as 
much as would a close and long study of, say, the 
rings of Saturn or the doctrine of metempsychosis, 


Mr. Walter Long’s brave criticism of the Govern 
ment on Thursday is an instance of the extreme 
difficulty of the task of Opposition in time of war. Mr, 
Long, for calling attention to some cases of soldiers’ 
hardship and indignity, was charged by Mr. Tennant 
with encouraging the enemy! Mr. Long’s speech was 
the speech of a patriot, without a thought for party- 
scoring. 


An important point was raised by Sir Henry Craik in 
a letter to the ‘* Morning Post’? on Thursday. Many 
University men at the start of the war joined the 
Army as privates pending an answer to their applica- 
tions for commissions. The Public Schools Battalion, 
for example, is filled with such men. Many of these 
privates now find it difficult to get leave from their 
commanding officers to accept commissions. This 
should be corrected:at once. Naturally the command- 
ing officers are anxious to keep the men together ; but 
it Is unnecessary to use men of this class as privates 
when they are willing to act as officers. Sir Henry 
Craik has done weil to call public attention to the 
matter. 


_ The dispatch from an ‘‘ Eye-witness ’’ dated 7 March 
is a warning to our people which clearly has not been 
idly worded or addressed at random. He tells us that 
“no signs of weakening are yet visible ’’ in the moral 
and strength of Germany. Then, as though he had 
just been reading the correspondence in the English 
papers about horse-racing, he continues : ‘‘ It is difficult 
for British people to realise what a Continental war 
is to a Continental nation. Every man, woman and 
child is doing his or her part’”’. There is no thought 
of personal advantage, or leisure, or politics. He con- 
cludes by declaring how alone Germany’s strength and 
confidence can really be shaken : ‘‘ This confidence will 
only be overthrown and the moral of the troops will 
only be shaken by the consciousness of crushing defeat 
in the field. But this end can only be attained by ever- 
increasing pressure of vast numbers of men and guns 
throughout the coming months ’’. 


The German Chancellor’s Budget speech to the 
Reichstag was not frank or fair to his hearers. Clearly 
the German Government does not yet intend to take 
the German nation into its confidence. The Chancel- 
lor’s speech ignored all truth and reason. France, he 


nothing of men in offices of high public responsibility 


—should suffer from this idiotic delusion is probably a | 


said, could not pay her way. England was failing in 
gold reserve and was anxious above all things to pluck 
her Allies. (‘‘ British financial policy knew how to 
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cut the golden straps from the soft leather of the 
Allies.’’) Meantime Germany’s financial position was 
the best of any country in the world; and, though she 
was spending heavily, yet the enemy would have to 
pay when peace was signed. It is a grim commentory 
on this rosy speech of the German Chancellor that 
the German Government has actually suggested that 
the German savings banks should pledge their scrip 
for the old loan in order to raise funds for investing 
in the new loan! 


Dr. Hellferich would have done better, in introduc- 
ing his Budget, to keep his boasting as to Germany’s 
resources within reason. He should have avoided 
absurd comparisons with France and Great Britain. 
We know full well that Germany is in no immediate 
danger of industrial or financial starvation. But we 
also know that finance is the weakest place in Ger- 
many’s armour, and that here, at any rate, the 
resources of the Allies are fully equal to those of their 
enemy. Dr. Hellferich's speech would have been 
more impressive had he squarely faced the facts, and 
firmly declared the resolution and the ability of Ger- 
many to endure the whole truth. However, when we 
have put aside all that is invented by Dr. Hellferich 
to encourage his own people, the heart of the speech is 
precisely what we should have expected. The German 
Government is making financial provision for the war 
well into the autumn of the present year. The German 
Government takes everything into account—including 
the British command of the sea. There is no hint of 
a sudden or disastrous collapse in the arrangements 
Germany is making. The financial weakness of these 
arrangements is conspicuous; but, so long as the 
war lasts, and Germany can supply herself with muni- 
tions of war and with food, this weakness need not 
show. There are to be no new taxes. All the money 
is to be raised by loan and by the issue of notes; and 
the Allies are to pay the deficit. 


Lord Robert Cecil is right in urging that we should 
not retaliate upon German prisoners of war for the 
treatment we hear of as being given to English 
prisoners in Germany. There is no doubt that there 
is a good deal of truth in some of the stories that 
reach us of the brutal and disgusting usage of English- 
men by certain, but by no means by all, German officers 
and men. The hatred of the English has become the 
ruling passion of the German Army, and this hatred 
cannot fail to have evil consequences when, as some- 
times happens, a German officer, lacking in generosity 
or humanity, happens to be put into a position where 
he is able to abuse his trust. We need not believe 
half that is reported of German offences in the treat- 
ment of English prisoners; but enough of it is true 
to justify a very bitter indignation. It is not possible 
to think coolly of our English wounded and sick 
exposed to insult and maltreatment by enemies who 
have learned too well the absurd hymn of hate and are 
eager to better the instruction. 


Nevertheless, it would be a profound mistake to 
retort upon the enemy in kind. It would be against 
English temper and tradition. We doubt whether 
English officers or men could be brought to imitate 
the methods of our enemy without a protest. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, in the ‘‘ Candid Quarterly ” the other 
day, remembered a fine passage from Clarendon con- 
cerning the English temper in war: ‘‘ They were 
always more sparing than is usually known in civil 
wars, shedding very little blood after resistance was 
given over and having a noble and Christian sense 
of the lives of their brethren: insomuch as the 
common men, when they have been pressed by some 
flercer officer to follow the execution, have answered 
they could not find in their hearts to hurt men who 
had nothing in their hands’.’’ May the English 
Soldier ever remain conspicuous for humanity and 
chivalry! This is true greatness of heart and manli- 
ness—not the fierce Prussian stamping of the hoof 
and hacking through and contempt of mercy. 


We are glad to receive notice that the Executive 
Committee of the National Relief Fund has been 
relieving considerably the distress of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ families. Nearly one and a half million has 
already been spent in this way—which is good, so far 
as it goes. The Committee has done well to circu- 
larise this account of its work. The National Fund is 
the nation’s business, and the nation has a right to be 


informed. 


Mr. Herbert Samuel paid only the tribute that was 
due to Serbia in his speech at the Lyceum Club on 
Monday. Serbia’s part in the war has been proof 
against all criticism from the start. Serbia went as 
far in the direction of peace as a country can go 
which reserves the right to exist at all. Then when 
peace was denied, she resolutely prepared for war 
with her mighty neighbour. Twice has Serbia been 
invaded and twice her small army of salted and sea- 
soned warriors turned back the enemy and chased 
him out of the passes. Serbia has fought heroically 
and has most terribly suffered. The Austrians in 
Serbia have imitated the Prussians in Belgium down 


to the most revolting detail. 


It is suggested by some publishers and men of 
letters that this is an admirable time for coming to 
an agreement with Russia as to a law of copyright. 
The British public has in the past been notoriously 
indifferent to the literature and thought of Russia. 
Frankly, we went into the war as strangers to the 
intimate thoughts and hopes of our Ally. The public 
at large was deeply ignorant of Russia, and there was 
a section of the public, poisoned and poisoning, which- 
accepted as truth the ancient and foolish prejudices of 
some of our literary politicians. The war has changed 
all that. We have heard enough of Russia’s conduct 
in Poland to dispose for ever of the old indifference 
of the public and the old hostility of the misinformed. 
But the gap is not yet filled. Much has yet to be done 
before there can be any real intellectual intercourse 
between the two countries. We are only just begin- 
ning to know masterpieces of Russian literature and 
music which are already a generation old. The Rus- 
sian language is not yet taught at all. Those who 
visit Russia regard it more as an adventure than 
as a normal trip for pleasure and variety. There is 
an entente, and it is much more than an entente, with 
Russia, but we have yet to make of it an entente 


cordiale. 


As a witness to the gulf fixed between Russian and 
English life in the past nothing could be more signifi- 
cant than the absence of any sort of literary law 
between the countries. Russia has literary treaties 
with France and Germany, but none with Great Britain. 
Russians can translate English books, and English- 
men can translate Russian books without reference to 
the authors. The English author has no profit or 
authority in Russia; the Russian author has no profit 
or authority in Great Britain. Works scrupulously 
written may be inaccurately translated and offered in 
mangled forms. Moreover, many good publishers are 
unwilling to take up the work of efficient and thorough 
translation because they have no protection against a 
rival who, though he has borne none of the risk or 
labour, may suddenly enter when the pioneering is 
finished and the fruits are found to be profitable. This 
state of things is directly due to the want of communi- 
cation between Russia and England in the past. There 
is no reason for it to continue. The authorities only 
need evidence of interest and warm feeling in the 
matter to take it up. It is simply a matter of draft- 
ing, and there need be no fear that the work will 
take time and attention from the more immediate 


problems of war. 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 


Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.’’ 
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LBADING ARTICLES. 
THE SPILIKIN POINT OF VIEW. 


HE discussion as to whether or no we are to have 
the Derby and Ascot this year is a far more 
significant discussion than it may seem at first sight; 


for it raises—thanks to the important men who have 


been, and are, engaged in it—Lord Rosebery, Lord 

Derby, Mr. Cust, Lord Dunraven, and others—the 

whole question: ‘‘Are we really at war, at war to 

save our bodies and souls from a vicious and mighty 

Power, verily from the Prince of Darkness so far as 

he has ever made an appearance on earti:; or, on the 

contrary, are we engaged in a game of spilikins? ”’ 
The answer is not so generally agreed on as might 
be expected by a Belgian, a Russian, a Frenchman, or 
a Serbian. They, of course, would reply ‘‘ war ’’; but 
in this country on and off—chiefly, we fear, ‘‘ on ’’— 
there are extremely obvious and distressing signs that 
a large body of our people regards the affair in the light 
of spilikins. These signs are many and they are 
frequent. Take but one instance: we could easily 
escort a doubter as to this to scores of places in, say, 
London any day, and show him scores and hundreds of 
strapping young patriots at lunch in their pet refresh- 
ment haunts, ogling and ‘‘ missing’’ the girls who 
wait on them; and playing at dominoes, with the 
inevitable cigarette behind their ear. Or we could 
escort a doubter to the twopenny Tubes at certain hours 
and there show him much the same sight, except for 
the ‘‘ best girl’’ and the domino: instead, the young 
patriots probably have the latest edition of some pet 
organ of supremely comforting opinion which tells them 
how formerly the sausage but now the potato eating 
German has been simply pulverised to smithereens all 
along the line, and how submarine warfare is really 
only a joke at the expense of the Kaiser, and endless 
tosh and trumpery of the same imbecile sort, which 
every one with a grain of sense knows is utterly 
contrary to the iron logic of fact. In short, from 
the spilikin standpoint everything is always going on 
““swimmingly ’’"—and never mind a few old dismal 
croakers. 

If anybody thinks we overstate the spilikin point of 
view or that its votaries are not many and widespread, 
he little knows London; and he does not know at all 
the large class whose engaging motto to-day appears 
to be ‘‘ Pleasure as Usual ’’. 

Our view has been that the affair in hand is not 
spilikins but war, perilous, gigantic, and disastrous so 
far as this country goes if it does not win within a 
reasonable space of time and win decidedly ; and there- 
fore we have urged the prosecution of the struggle in 
a way sometimes that has displeased those who are for 
half measures in this thing and half measures in that, 
and generally for waiting-a-bit-to-see. We have tried 
to express what we feel about the seriousness and the 
finality of this struggle, and of the extreme unwisdom 
of taking a comfortable, armchair view of it from a 
position of imagined island security. But the actual 
issues and the-tremendous stake which Great Britain 
has in the war, and the nearness of that war to us 
at home, though part of it still appears remote—these 
facts are hard to bring home to at least a large 
minority—if indeed a minority—in this country. We 
wish, therefore, that the frank and uncompromising 
leading article in the ‘‘ Times ’”’ of last Monday could 
be printed as a leaflet and delivered at every household 
in the kingdom. ‘No clearer or better exposition of the 
real meaning of the war for this country has been 
printed since the struggle began, and we need 
make no apology for quoting here a most signal 
part of it. 


“England is fighting for exactly the same kind 
of reasons for which she fought Philip IL., 
Louis XIV., and Napoleon. She is fighting the 
battle of the oppressed, it is true, in Belgium and 
in Serbia, and she rejoices that she is standing 
with them against their tyrants. She is helping 
her great Allies to fight in defence of their soil 


is proud to pour out her blood and her treasure jy 


so sacred a cause. But she is not fight 
for Russia. 
and in her heart. But they come secona. 
self. 
sons have been struggling and dying in thp 
trenches and on the fields of Picardy and Artois, 
that her Fleet holds its ceaseless vigil in the North 
Sea, and that its guns have been heard from the 
Pacific to the Dardanelles. Our soldiers and oy 
sailors are defending their homes and the homes 
of their countrymen on French soil or in Turkish 
waters, just as truly as though they were facing 
German troops in Norfolk or German ships of 
Harwich. Our enemies are more remote, but did 
they crush our Allies, as they presumptuousiy 
expected to do, an attack on us would not be long 
deferred. Germany boasts that it is her appointe| 
mission to conquer a great world-empire, throug) 
which she may impose her ideals upon mankind. 
Our Empire and our ideals are the chief obstacles 
in her path. That consideration is the key to all 
her world-policy. That is why she has grasped at 
the trident. That is why she has been intriguing 
for years in Egypt, in India, and in South 
Africa. That is why she has watched our domes- 
tic controversies and the supposed symptoms of 
our decadence with malignant vigilance. That 
is why she has sought, again and again, to sow 
mistrust between us and our partners, and why 
at the last she tried to bribe us into treachery, 
Her object in this war is to shatter the Triple 
Entente, but to shatter the Entente in order to 
destroy the free Empire of England, and to rear 
upon its ruins a German world-empire of militarism 
and bureaucracy. She hates us, she proclaims, 
with a hatred more vindictive than she bears the 
Belgians or the French. She hates us because she 
envies us, and because our honour and our plain 
sense have broken through the flimsy toils of her 
diplomacy. It is to save ourselves from the deadly 
consequences of her considered malignity that we 
stand in arms. To shield our homes from the 
murder and the rape, from the organised loot and 
the systematic arson we have seen across the seas; 
to protect the Empire our race has reared at so 
dear a cost; to secure for our children and for 
mankind the spiritual heritage of which it is the 
embodiment and the guardian—these are the ends 
for which we are launching upon the battlefields 
of France the greatest and the most powerful 
armies our history has ever known; the ends for 
which England has pledged her last shilling and 
her last man.”’ 


Every sentence in this article is founded on bedrock 
fact, but it is the passage we have italicised that chiefly 
needs to be driven home on the conviction of those who 
have not yet realised the nearness of the war to their 
own doors. If only this could somehow be done, we 
should no longer need to debate about the bumble- 
puppy of football or the spilikins of horse-racing where 
these and kindred pursuits and pleasures interfere in 
the smallest degree with the successful conduct of the 
war. Mr. Lloyd George in his speech in Wales lately 
certainly struck the right note in emphasising the 
extreme gravity of the struggle. He persuaded some 
doubters we certainly think. But it is clear that a great 
deal yet remains to be done before the public is awake 
all round to the truth. We think and talk about 
enlightening the neutral nations as to issues; but after 
all the first public which should be completely 
enlightened—and which it would pay us best to 
enlighten—is the British public. Is there anyone i 
power to-day who has the necessary touch of 
genius and can sound the trumpet note? Is there 
some unsuspected Coriolanus in the Cabinet with his 
“Alone I did it’’? If there is such a one im 
—or out of—the Cabinet, he has the chance of all 
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sure, | THE NISI IMPERASSET DICTATORS. method and firmness and imagination than has been 
ighting ° G ‘ so far shown by the Government in dealing with the 
N Wednesday evening the Government virtually | - : 
’ th 
gatry- By a mere amendment to the Defence of | 4 cotessed in the sudden, abrupt demand of the 
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ne Realm Act Mr. Lloyd George, under the ten- 
‘nutes rule, proposed to take charge, on behalf of 
e Government, of every suitable workshop, of all 
uitable plant, of all the wealth, organisation, and 
sbour which can be fitted to the business of providing 
munitions of war. There was a short debate, but 
bhere was no real dissent. What would ordinarily 
imply a social revolution was calmly accepted by the 
House of Commons as a practical detail in the conduct 
of the war; and will be accepted by the country as 
4, necessary and justifiable proposal. 

This does not imply that the country has infinite 
trust in the Government. On the contrary, the British 
public as time goes on is becoming extremely uneasy 
at the way in which responsibility and power is being 
forced upon a Government which in most things that 
belong to war has shown a striking want of imagina- 
tio and foresight. While we recognise that the 
latest powers given to the Government for dealing at 
once with the problem of equipping our armies are 
necessary and cannot reasonably be opposed, we need 
not therefore pretend that no anxiety is felt as to the 
competence of the Government to deal with practical 
business affairs upon so vast a scale. The war, which 
has put the Government in a position which enables 
it to claim all the mechanical plant of the country 
under the ten-minutes rule, has not changed the 
quality of our Ministers. These Ministers are still the 
men who failed to foresee an event whose vast shadow 
was thrown upon their petty political councils a full 
two years in advance of its coming. They have too 
often since war broke out shown that they think still 
asa party, are still set upon their own small phrases 
and affairs, are still as hesitant and opportune in 
broad, grave matters of policy as they are supple and 
ingenious in matters that ceased in August last to be 
of the least account. Even though we recognise that 
the Government cannot in much that it undertakes be 
reasonably or usefully opposed, the truth remains, 
and the country is rapidly becoming shrewdly conscious 
of the truth. This Government is a difficult Govern- 
ment for a patriotic Opposition to deal with. Mr. 
Walter Long was forced in his frank vigorous speech 
on Thursday to admit as much as this. But it is not 
a Titan Government, and we cannot without mis- 
giving see it holding a position where greatness alone 
can avail to carry it through to the end. 

Accordingly, we do not share the foolish enthusiasm 
of those who talk with emotion of the glorious, strong, 
and all-providing Dictatorship under which we are 
invited to live, and we imagine that the public, before 
sending its cap into the air, will wait to hear what 
arangements are being made for putting at the 
Government’s disposal the best expert advice of the 
business world. It is essential that the equipping of 
the Army and Navy should be scientifically handled : 
that the resources in capital and labour and plant of 
the country should be used to the best of advantage. 
The Government has secured the necessary power; 
but it has yet to secure and to respect the necessary 
ability. It is a paradox of the war that the more 
power the Government has the more it is compelled, 
if disaster and confusion are to be avoided, to submit 
itself to the ruling of its expert advisers. Mr. Lloyd 
George has done well at the Exchequer since August 
last, not because he has suddenly become a heaven- 

financier, but because he has realised that war 
tannot be run on the slipshod figures and inaccurate 
tstimates which do very well for electioneers, and has 
wisely invited and accepted expert financial advice. 
We infer from Mr. Lloyd George’s statement on 
Wednesday that the Government proposes to take the 
same course as to the equipping of our armies. It 
Would be disastrous if the extraordinary powers now 
granted the Government were not exercised with more 


Government for a remedy. After six months of war 
the country is boiling with labour unrest. The Clyde 
strike has cost us, in the cool estimate of an expe- 
rienced soldier, two months of war (which means over 
#:50,000,000) and some 5,000 men. Then a Minister 
of the Crown comes to the House of Commons and 
tells the House that the immediate passage of a 
measure which might have been asked for any time 
during the past six months is ‘‘ vitally important ’’. 
Several considerations at once suggest themselves. 
It was always vitally important that the industrial 
resources of the country should be organised and 
administered to the best advantage. It was always, 
as Mr. Lloyd George phrases it in the eighth month of 
the war, necessary to our success that the industrial 
energy of the country should be wholly concentrated 
upon work for the Army and Navy. Then why are 
we invited at this time to note that hitherto all has 
been left to chance, that the Government has not called 
to its aid the trained business ability of the nation, 
that we have been working at half-pressure and 
letting things take their course? Again we come to 
the original ground of our uneasiness at the fortune 
of war which puts at the supreme political head of 
affairs at this great time a Government which has 
none of the great qualities of imagination and pre- 
vision that are in statesmen of the highest rank. The 
Government, like any average member of the public, 
has only slowly come to realise the full extent of the 
problem that lies before us. If it had been able to 
measure its task within, say, a month of the out- 
break of war it would now for half a year have been 
handfast with every manufacturer of resource and 
ability in the country. There would have been none 
of the scrambling for contracts, the suspicions, delays, 
unrest, and anxiety of these last months. We should 
have been in a stronger and a more united position. 
Again the Government has shown that, though it can 
act when action is obviously necessary, it is unable to 
act with prevision. 

The new action of the Government is welcome, and 
must be wholly supported by every class in the 
country. It is welcome, not because it confers 
enormous powers upon the Government, but because 
it implies an undertaking by the Government that the 
ability and patriotism of business men and the co- 
operation of the workers is at last to be called into 
responsible partnership. Mr. Lloyd George has said 
that the Government will not venture to run the war 
industries of the country without full consultation of 
expert and experienced persons. ‘‘ The idea was that 
they should be summoned together in their districts 
and that the Government should take them into con- 
sultation. . . . They proposed to organise the whole 
engineering community.’? We would add to that 
statement of Mr. Lloyd George that the workers them- 
selves should not be left entirely out of these common 
councils. This is an enterprise in which an appeal 
must necessarily be made to the patriotism of every 
party and class in the nation. When once the country 
realises that Great Britain is at last being organised 
for war, that the industries of the country are no 
longer merely a matter of buying and selling labour 
and commodities, there will be no more word of strikes 
and no more uneasy whispering that certain persons 
are making more than they should out of the nation’s 
need. 


THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 


E may be sure that Italy is breathlessly watch- 

ing the events that now go forward in the 
Dardanelles. From the first the interest of Italy in 
the war has been more than that of a Government 
correctly interpreting the letter of the Triple Alliance. 
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Venetia is warmly interested in the fate of irredentist 
Italy. The whole length of the Italian Adriatic is 
concerned in the future of the opposite shores of those 
waters, so closely allied to Italy itself by the social 
and commercial ties of centuries. Every step in the 
Montenegro campaign has been observed by its near 
neighbour. Now, possibly most important of all, the 
new movement of the Allies on the Dardanelles has 
awakened the southern provinces. The old connection 
of Calabria and Sicily with Byzantium has left inefface- 
able marks on southern Italy, which renders it respon- 
Sive to any stirring of old issues. Rome itself cannot 
remain indifferent to Constantinople, whose status for 
centuries affected the religious and political policy of 
the capital of the Western Empire and the Western 
Church. 
ambitions of the new kingdom of Italy in the Near 
East and in Asia Minor which, whether Italy remains 
neutral or not, must be affected by the impending 
decision on the Bosphorus. 

Italy has not lacked counsel from interested parties 
in these difficulties. Germany has_ impertinently 
advised, entreated, and threatened her. An avalanche 
of German pamphlets has descended from _ the 
Alps. Had Italy desired a bribe, the German banks 
in Italy would have been ready. But the Press cam- 
paign has not moved Italy from her official neutrality 
and her popular—it would be affectation not to notice 
it—support of the Allies. This popular support has 
been given on general grounds, for the Allies have not 
hitherto taken steps to influence the opinion of neutrals 
in their favour. They have relied on the facts of the 
case as published in official despatches and on the 
judgment of the neutrals themselves, and in general 
they have not been mistaken. No amount of German 
argument has persuaded the world that the Kaiser was 
right and Belgium wrong, or that Berlin desired peace 
and that London treacherously intended war. Yet 
there was need for the facts to be clearly stated to 
Italy, and a small book which has come to us from a 
distinguished Englishman living at Palermo—Mr. 
J. I. S. Whitaker, whose influence in Sicily is great 
(his wife, Tina Whitaker) is the daughter of a great 
Sicilian patriot)—has clearly placed the events leading 
up to the war before the Italian public. 

Our own interest in this book is less in the familiar 
diplomatic documents it cites than in Mr. Whitaker’s 
discussion of the part of Italy in the war. Mr. 
Whitaker passes in review the position of Italy in the 
Triple Alliance, leaving it open whether the advantages 
that may have come from it have been as much for 
Italy’s benefit as for the benefit of her allies. The 
alliance, though it may have guaranteed the internal 
security of Italy against a possible quarrel with France 
thirty years ago, has more recently constrained Italy to 
stifle her feelings and abandon her aspirations with 
regard to her unredeemed territory under Austrian con- 
trol, a matter not merely of national sentiment, but of 
strategic importance. It has also forced her to passi- 
vity in the Adriatic while Austria has become a powerful 
and formidable rival to her on that sea. More recently 
still, German intrigues in Turkey were actively disloyal 
to her ally at the time of the Tripolitan War: ‘‘ The 
assurances of moral support '’-—we quote the transla- 
tion of Mr. Whitaker’s pamphlet—‘‘ given to Turkey 
by Germany and Austria at this time incited that 
country to vigorous action, and undoubtedly greatly 
enhanced the difficulties of Italy during that campaign. 
It may be mentioned that shortly after the beginning 
of the Tripolitan War it was freely whispered in 
London that Germany had actually been negotiating a 
loan in Constantinople, in return for which she was 
to receive important concessions in Tripolitana, which 
would have clashed with Italian interests in that coun- 
try and minimised the value of its acquisition. It was 
also said that England, having heard of this, at once 
informed Italy of the report.” 

Italy may well have asked herself if that was back- 
ing of one’s friends, but the two German Powers soon 
showed that their conception of an alliance was to get 
something for less than nothing from their ally. Ger- 


Moreover, there are those more modern | L ; 
| defensive union of the three Powers of Central Euro 


many played the dishonest part of going behing , 
back of her friend at Constantinople. Yet Ayg 
actually asked for Italy’s help a year or two later yi 
she first contemplated her attack on Serbia! fyi 
that aggressive action Italy stood aloof, as she }, 
from the later aggression that has given over Eyp 
to war; and neither of her allies has ventured to », 
test against the justice of her inaction. The case }, 


| gone by default. 


Whether Italy moves or not in this present war, thy 
position of Italy will not be as it was. The Trg 
Alliance may or may not have served its turn in 
thirty odd years it has been in force, but as an effec 
diplomatic instrument it is dead. It has broken in ty 


hands of the very statesmen who relied on it to drg 
Italy into a quarrel not her own. The tempor 


has broken up because two of those Powers abandong 
the original defensive purpose of the union for offeng 
Italy of the future can have little share in the deliben. 
tions or decisions of Germany or Austria. The olde 
Latin State has taken the decisive step of dissociating 
herself at the vital moment from the two Teutong 
Powers. Italy is once again a free country. 

Her freedom is an asset which has not, we think, 
been bought at the price of insecurity. From Frang 
all Ganger of attack—such as it was after the Tunis 
episode—has passed. From Austria, broken, bank 
rupt, and disheartened, there is no danger for Itab, 
From Germany there is perhaps some menace for th 
future, but Italy is fully alive to that danger. 

Yet, granted that Italy will retain the freedom of 
action which every nation must regard as its fund 
mental right, her path is, notwithstanding, a difficult 
one. Mr. Whitaker wrote his pamphlet before the 
guns of British and French warships were heard in 
the Dardanelles. But the mere entry of Turkey into 
the war forced Italy to recognise that a redistribution 
of forces in the Eastern Mediterranean was vital for 
her, and the bombardment of the Turkish defences has 
merely added point to a fact already recognised. She 
will desire, and of right, a word in the settlement of 
the ancient controversies of the Balkans and the 
Bosphorus. But it is for her own statesmen to decid 
how that end is to be achieved. Mr. Whitaker wisely 
refrains from advice in a matter that the Italia 
Government and people must settle for themselves. It 
is not for us to imitate the Germans in_ interested 
advice. Mr. Whitaker’s conclusion is that “th 
present Italian Ministry is fortunately a strong one, 
and may be counted on to decide as may be right and 
best for its country’s interests ’’. 


‘‘THIS COUNTRY HAS NEVER BEEN ACCUS- 
TOMED TO TAKE ITS WARS TRAGICALLY.” 


O anybody who may be seeking for the most 
remarkable saying about the war, for the 
finest ‘‘ crystal’? of the war, the title above may bt 
suggested. It comes from the leading columns of the 
‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’, and carries with it a rebuke 
to Mr. T. G. Bowles, who, in the ‘‘ Morning Post”, 
has been writing too strenuously about the war to sult 
the taste of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’. For 
between eight and nine years the friends and following 
of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’? sought a peace with 
Germany. They offered her naval half-holidays ; they 
sent missions to her, missions of publicists and mis 
sions of statesmen; they promised never to attack her 
in a war of aggression; they cultivated her 
every profession of good fellowship—perfectly honest 
professions—they were capable of. They steadily 
refused to provide on the land side for the war which 
in 1912 she let them know definitely she meant © 
let loose on Europe. But in the end they were f 
to draw the sword on Germany and throw away the 
scabbard. Unfortunately the sword was not a ted 
part sharp enough for the purpose, because the nati 


* “Westminster Gazette’, 8 March. 
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had neglected the warnings of its greatest man, Lord 


ing him as ** wicked ’’ and “‘ old”’. 

Hence when the strain came upon the nation it 
suffered terrible losses at the retreat from Mons, its 
small Expeditionary Force being only saved from des- 
truction by the high skill of its military leaders and 
by the matchless valour of its troops: and hence, later, 
it was quite unable to strike home at the hattle 
of the Aisne and overthrow the German Army in 
France. 

Owing to the fact that the nation was obliged to 

thus unprovided into a huge war on land, it has 
Jost a hundred thousand men; and to-day probably 
fully half a million people through the country and the 
Empire are suffering keen personal grief and anxiety. 
But our contemporary is ready with a consolation and 
a salve: We are not to take our war “‘ tragically 
is not the custom of the country. 


COMMON SENSE AS APPLIED TO THE WAR. 


T is little that our ordinary administrators can do 
at this time to win the war. Our fortunes are 
no longer in the hands of any civil power. They are 
in the hands of the Army and Navy, of the financial 
experts, and of the masters of the great workshops. 
A civil Executive indeed can do little more at 
present than accept good advice, speak for the 
country with what eloquence and dignity it can 
command, and, what is even more important, avoid 
getting in the way of things which practical men 
regard as necessary. So much excited nonsense is 
being talked concerning our Ministers and _ the 
wonderful way in which they are conducting the war 
and saving the country that it is necessary in the 
name of sense and justice to declare from time to time 
what the position of the present Government really 
is as regards the war. The Government must be 
regarded at this crisis as a Committee of Public 
Safety—a body very highly paid to see that nothing 
shall be allowed to interfere with the arrangements 
of Lord Kitchener and Lord Fisher. 

More especially the Government is expected at this 
time to save the country from party cries. This is the 
most useful task it can perform. We want no political 
cries or doctrines to-day. We require only common 
sense and expediency strictly applied to ensuring that 
all the resources of the country are employed to the 
best advantage. It is the first duty of the Govern- 
ment to look straight at every problem as it arises 
without worrying about Liberal principles and phrases. 
Is this really the attitude of the Government? Does 
it instinctively think first of common sense, and walk 
not at all in the old partisan rut? Mr. Asquith has 
on three occasions rotundly asserted that expediency 
alone rules his counsels at the present hour; but on 
each of these occasions, we regret to observe, he has 
just as.clearly acted with intent to save the special 
vocabulary of his party. 

We will take this week the question of field-labour. 
There is at the immediate moment a shortage of 
labour in the fields. It is an extremely serious 
question. The spring sowing is already late in many 
districts. The Government is fully acquainted with 
the facts, and knows that there is a simple remedy 
at hand in the employment of boy-labour in the fields 
for the spring sowing and harrowing of crops. But 
there has been delay and discouragement and hesita- 
tion. Moreover, there has been an “ attitude ’’. No 
one can read the speeches in the House last week on 
the Government side without feeling that the Boards 
of Agriculture and Education have not been giving 
their minds so much to the finding of immediate help 
for the farmers as to finding some way of avoiding the 
help for which the farmers expressly petition. This 
attitude is quite plain in everything the Government 
has said and done in the matter, despite Mr. Asquith’s 
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| assurance that, in face of the country’s need, boy- 
Roberts : some of its leaders even flouting and describ- . 


labour is not now ‘‘ beyond the pale of political or 
statesmanlike consideration’’. The assurance itself 
gives the “‘ attitude ’’’ away. What on earth has it 
to do with “political and statesmanlike considera- 
tions ’’ whether our boys should or should not spend 
a few weeks out of school in the open fields? Why 
is it necessary to talk of it in the big voice of Pyramus 
or the little voice (Mr. Goldstone also spoke) of 
Thisbe? 

The answer is that boy-labour is an old political 
issue which has to do with Progress and Democracy, 
Sir. The intellectual calibre of the rising generation 
is bound up with the time-tables of the primary school. 
Three weeks in the open air, spent in useful and 
agreeable labour, labour in which the boys take a 
real interest and which gives them a sense of helpful- 
ness and pride—this would set back Progress very 
seriously ; for Progress is necessarily bound up with 
hygienic schoolrooms and a lawful cubic allowance of 
air for each of the children. Really it is pitiful to 
hear Mr. Asquith arguing round this question of 
boy-labour. The spring sowing of wheat is a national 
necessity. He has said as much. Yet he is found 
speaking long sentences in contemplation of unhappy 
English boys condemned to the open. These boys 
are exceeding their cubic allowance of air, which is 
bad for Progress and ‘‘ involves a break in their 
educational course at a time when continuous attend- 
ance is perhaps more necessary than at any other time 
in the whole curriculum of school life’. Can Great 
Britain really be at war when the Prime Minister can 
find the time and countenance to talk gravely of peril 
to the Educational Course and the Curriculum of the 
modern school merely because it is suggested that 
English boys should be allowed to help their country? 
Incidentally, we would ask what has lately become of 
the Educational Course and the Curriculum of the 
Universities? Mr. Asquith approves without mis- 
giving of the Universities having interrupted their 
work of raising up Ministers of the Crown. He does 
not solemnly shake his head at the prospect of an 
inferior strain coming down from Balliol to succeed 
his own generation. Is Progress, then, less concerned 
with the raising of statesmen than with the raising of 
voters educated to the level of being able to take the 
points of a clever electioneer? 

The answer to these questions is unhappily rather 
obvious. Mr. Asquith has no temptation to allow 
nonsense about Oxford to come between Parliament 
and a practical scheme for helping Oxford. But he 
cannot avoid the temptation or the habit of talking 
nonsense which will please Mr. Goldstone and his 
friends. He has a practical and urgent question to 
deal with, yet he must waste our time with phrases 
and backward glancing at the days when his chief 
concern was to humour the people who believed in 
them. We are glad to know that some local 


| authorities moved in this matter before the Govern- 


ment had any policy to declare, and we are also glad 
that the policy of the Government as now declared 
is to leave things virtually in the absolute discretion 
of the local authorities. . The Northamptonshire 
Council has already acted in a way which we should 
like to see generally imitated. It is now the duty of all 
local authorities to show that they are less ruled by 
the “‘ soft phrase of peace’’ than their masters, and 
to act quickly. If they have watched at all the work 
of boys in the fields they will soon lose their mis- 
givings as to any detriment they are likely to suffer 
from a short absence from the council buildings. We 
have seen English boys following the harrow in the 
fields this week and the sight was an excellent one. 
It was not Progress; but the boys were happy and 
the seed was sown. We were not greatly troubled 
with thoughts concerning a “‘ break in their educa- 
tional course "’; and it was satisfying to realise that 
somewhere in England there is common sense, that 
some of our public men can distinguish the cant of 
progress from the reality. 
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THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (No. 32), BY VIEILLE MousTACHE. 
‘This is a war not only of men but of material.”’ 

HE Prime Minister, in the debate on 1 March on 
the subject of the ‘‘ Blockade’’, very rightly 
drew the attention of his countrymen to the double 
nature of the struggle to be faced by the nation in 
order to bring to a satisfactory conclusion the task to 
which it is committed. The very perfection of the 
weapons in the hands of our fleets and armies, the 
further necessary creation of new instruments of war- 
fare to equalise the powers of offence with those pos- 
sessed by our enemy, demand an increased supply of 
ammunition and consequently an increased supply of 
labour in our arsenals and factories to a figure which no 
expert forecast could have anticipated. But it is not 
only in the manufacture of the means of destruction of 
our enemy that we are so lacking. Munitions of war 
include the clothing, equipping and shoeing of the sol- 
dier as well as the making of his arms and ammunition. 
Now that the realities of the enormous responsibility 
that lies upon our shoulders have been grasped by our 
rulers since the undertaking of this war, it remains 
with them to see that the industrial world bears its 
share of the burden with our seamen and our soldiers. 
The machinery of war, which in these modern days 
of science is of a highly delicate nature, must not be 
allowed to be thrown out of gear by the wanton act 
of some intemperate worker. The docker, the miner, 
the bootmaker, the khaki factory worker, the railway 
man, are as much part and parcel of the war mechan- 
ism as are the ordnance machinist, the engineer, and 
the shipyard toiler, without whose skill an island Power 
would very soon see its fleets lying impotent in its 
harbours. 

We now find ourselves committed to put into the 
field ten times as many men as was originally contem- 
plated. We have embarked upon a fresh undertaking 
on the sea, from which we cannot withdraw without 
grave political consequences. What would the world 
say of the Mistress of the Seas if she were obliged to 
recall her Fleet from the Dardanelles owing to a 
shortage in supply of ammunition? We see before us 
the stand-still imposed upon our armies in Flanders. 
Do we for a moment contemplate a repetition of this 
inertia in our fleets? The story of the two small 
naval actions that we have fought tells how quickly 
magazines can be emptied of their death-dealing shells. 
Our experts have been woefully out in their calculations 
of the greed of modern gun and rifle when men are 
fighting for bare life. We must have no weakening 
of our fleets and armies. The theatre of war in the 
Western area has now shifted across the Channel to 
the factories of England and Scotland. We can have 
‘‘no discharge in this war’’ until the industrial 
workers of Great Britain are taught to realise that they 
must share with our sailors and soldiers the burden 
of this struggle; that it is their duty to work withouf 
a time limit, as are the brave men who are daily pour- 
ing out their blood in the sodden trenches of Flanders ; 
and that they are partners in the great enterprise that 
we are bound in honour to carry through. Do our 
workers realise that we have Allies in this contest who 
look to Great Britain for all the means of sustaining 
their share in the struggle? Where is poor Serbia, 
who, forced by ignominious commercial treaties to 
obtain her armaments from Austria and Germany, to 
look for means for the .prosecution of the struggle? 
How can Montenegro hope to refill her magazines? 

We have had some plain speaking from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the gravity of the crisis 
in our labour market. As he truly remarked, ‘‘ We 
are conducting a war as if there were no war’’. We 
must have men as well as material, says the Prime 
Minister. What we require, however, is something 
more than words. Are our able-bodied workers to 
be allowed in this crisis in the history of nations to 
eat the bread of idleness? There is an example of 
the method for a way out of this trouble. Our Allies 
share with us the penalty of miscalculation in the 


| amount of material requisite to meet the demand 
_ of a prolonged campaign. They are equally at a 
standstill for sufficient munitions of war to justify 
a forward movement. They act instead of talk about 
the procedure to be followed, and by withdrawing 
such artisans from the fighting line as can be spared 
to toil again in the factories strive to atone for the 


miscalculations of their pre-war advisers. No man 
in fair France is thus idle. To no Frenchman can be 
hurled the reproof, ‘‘ If ye will not work, neither shall 
ye eat’’. We cannot quite follow in the exact foot- 
steps of our Ally in dealing with this momentous 
question. We cannot withdraw from our armies the 
fine force of artisans who have nobly responded to 
the call of duty for the simple reason that we want 
every man in the ranks that we can lay hold of. But 


we can devise a scheme whereby at any future critical 


| time we shall not have a repetition of the dastardly 


attempt to curb the movements of our fleets and 
armies by allowing a sea of labour troubles to be 
stirred into commotion by a minority, to whose tastes 
the lure of drink far outweighs any consideration for 
the lives of their countrymen. A veiled threat has 
been whispered as to how to deal with this matter 
under the powers conferred by the Defence of the 
Realm Act. The moment has not yet arrived for the 
nation to forfeit its indulgences as a penalty for the 
errors of a minority of its intemperates. These are not 
moments for words, but for deeds. We know now that 
the voices of strong patriotic leaders in August last went 
to convince the minds of a wobbling Cabinet that this 
war must be undertaken for the future safety and 
honour of the Empire. Will these voices speak louder 
and insist that the burden must be shouldered by the 
manhood and thus settle the vital question of methods 
as how to face labour troubles? The price of that forty- 
eight hours’ vacillating policy in dealing with the 
question of Peace or War we know was written down 
in red with the blood of 20,000 of our heroic soldiers. 
Is a veritable torrent to be shed by our brave men in 
order to pander to the wiles and artifices of vote- 
catching politicians? Those were hard words that I 
quoted last week from a letter from a former com- 
panion chief. He spoke from his heart, for his spirit 
chafed at his imposed inability to return blow for blow 
from the death-dealing guns of his opponents, and his 
soul sickened at the daily sacrifice of scores of his 
brave comrades. We bow to a dictator in the conduct 
of this war now in front of us. Give him but the 
necessary power by law and he will speedily find 
means to deal with and anticipate any threatened war 
behind us. These are no times to permit of wilful 
idleness in able-bodied workers. Let the director of our 
Labour Exchanges see that the alternative of toil at 
anvil, forge, or rivet to maintain our fleets and armies 
in this war for the purposes of ‘‘ victory as usual ”’ is a 
stern preparation for the handling of a rifle alongside 
a fellow-countryman who is fighting bravely in the 
great cause to which we are committed. Local leaders 
whose trade is to make trouble are unquestionably the 
first to whom such an alternative should be offered. 


Tue Seas. 

‘* Nautical skill ’’, said Pericles, ‘‘ is not a thing to 
be studied at spare moments. You must make it the 
business of your life, and study and practise it as if 
nothing else in the world mattered’’. It is upon the 
above precepts that the British Navy and its mercantile 
marine has been reared. We enter as boys, and spend 
a lifetime at the business. Already have our proud 
peace-trained spirits of the ocean devised means to 
play their part in the contest with the hidden engines 
of war which modern science has given to the com- 
batant at sea. The even-minded owner of the trawler 
and the tramp steamer has found that he has sufficient 
interest in war to risk his craft in sweeping for the 
dangerous mine or in ramming the elusive submarine. 
We have splendid auxiliaries in our coaster seamen. 
They also truly are serving. 

It is in the skilful handling of our new monsters of 
the deep and in the equally skilful handling of the huge 
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weapons that they bear that our Naval Arm is daily 

ining experience. Errors and defects give better 
illustrations of principles than do successes. Success, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins. Critical sea- 
men already point out that many lessons have still to be 
learnt in sea warfare. They affirm that the brilliant 
victory of the Falklands was incomplete, and would not 
have satisfied the “‘ little Admiral’’: for was not one 
ship allowed to escape our arms. These critics talk of 
the faulty fire tactics in the North Sea action which 
permitted the Blicher ’’ to lame the ‘‘ Lion ’’ while 
the latter was engaged with a more distant craft. Not 
yet, apparently, is the correct position for the Admiral’s 
flag in a fleet action determined. It is not in Home 
waters for the present that the newest experiences are 
to be learnt. Our venture in the seas of Asia Minor is 
for the moment pre-eminent in interest in the struggle 
in this great war. The contest in that region 
involves political and territorial strategy, and on its 
success depends the existence of an empire and the 
lives of a multitude of tribes. This theatre of opera- 
tion permits of action of the forces of the three Entente 
Powers, and much hinges upon timely co-operation. 

Let us briefly view the stage of this theatre now that 
the curtain has been rung up by gunfire. The alliance 
of the Moslem Empire with the German for the 
purpose of this war is the outcome of many years of 


political chicanery. The vanity of the Kaiser, which |. 


on the occasion of his visit to Abdul II. in the ’nineties 
permitted him to acclaim himself the ‘‘ Protector of the 
Commander of the Faithful ’’, was rewarded by a con- 
cession from the Sultan for an extension of German 
enterprise in Asia Minor. A place in the sun offered 
itself at last for German colonial expansion, and the 
most speedy form of carrying out the intention was 
forthwith initiated. Unlike the antiquated methods 
which we British employ in exploiting a country—the 
missionary, the trader, the consul, the flag—the 
German employs the top-speed method of the railway 
engineer, and this specialist in Germany and his mates 
are soldiers. 

The story of the Baghdad railway is hardly one that 
concerns us beyond the necessity of drawing attention 
to the military situation which, if it were completed, it 
would present. The network of German railways in 
Asia Minor would, with other termini, leave a military 
station within twelve hours of Egypt and another 
within four days of Bombay. It is our business in this 
war to block all exits open to Germany and her Allies. 
The original plan of what is called the Anatolian com- 
pany (the constructors of the Baghdad railway) had 
been to follow the northern route in Asia Minor via 
Angora, Shivas, Diarbekir, to the plains of Nineveh, 
treading in the footsteps of Imperial Rome. Russia, 
however, vetoed this route, as it presented facilities for 
moving troops towards her Transcaucasian frontier. 
The engineer, therefore, was compelled to choose a 
southern route, following in the path taken by Cyrus 
and his 10,000 until he reached the great rampart of 
the Taurus range. The line thus leads from Skutari, 
opposite Constantinople, through two places which ere 
long will have a military and political significance— 
namely, Afium Karahissar and Konia. The Taurus 
Is not yet pierced, but beyond that range, ready to link 
up with the main line, runs the long railway to 
the south, starting from Aleppo, with many branches 
therefrom, towards the terminus for the pilgrims to 
the Holy City of the Prophet. The Anatolian com- 
pany, under German auspices, has now practically 
the control of almost all the branch lines in Asia Minor, 
and it is important to note that France is the country 
most deeply concerned in the financial prosperity of 
the company. From Afium Karahissar, above men- 
tioned as being on the main line, a line runs to Smyrna, 
at which town also is a terminus for three divergent 
lines. This great trade centre of Anatolia, which is 
the richest province of the Turk in Asia, will on the 
fall of the capital of the empire be the main clearing 
port of whatever is left of the possessions of the Sultan. 

The temporary occupation of Smyrna by a British 
military force would undoubtedly be an enormous 


factor, politically and economically, in the future settle- 
ment of the affairs of a moribund empire. A purely 
naval demonstration would but encourage the outbreak 
of anarchy and the resultant slaughter to which we are 
so well accustomed in these regions. It is pitiful to 
recall that but two years ago many thousands of 
refugees were transplanted thither from Macedonia, 
and have been working peacefully under the «gis of 
the owners of British factories and industries in the 
surrounding district. We are not now, however, com- 
mitted to save life, but, with a necessity which knows 
no law, to destroy it. The onus of provocation of 
internecine strife must rest upon the shoulders of the 
self-appointed ‘‘ Protector of the Commander of the 
Faithful 

The town of Smyrna itself lies in a hollow in the 
form of a half-saucer. Its defences are perched upon 
hills, as it were, on the rim along the southern side of 
the Gulf; and the capture of the fort of Yeni Kale, 
some six miles to the west, should lead to the collapse 
of the entire line of defences without inflicting material 
damage upon the city itself. It would be a masterpiece 
of political strategy if Great Britain alone handled the 
question of dealing with the province of Anatolia. 
Her interests and prestige should be sufficient, once that 
military opposition is overcome, to encourage the idea 
of a protectorate tendered by the populace themselves. 


Tue DARDANELLES. REFERENCE Map, ‘‘ TimEs”’, 
g MARCH 1915. 

As a purely naval problem, the forcing of the 
Dardanelles presents a task as difficult as it is novel. 
As a combined naval and military operation, the 
difficulty is limited only by the numbers in the land 
forces and the special equipment necessary for theif 
purpose. The attack, having been begun, must not 
on any consideration be allowed to miscarry. A pre-— 
liminary trial of gun ranges in the early part of 
November last enabled the main fleet now operating 
to economise ammunition in its opening efforts and to 
take station where immunity of danger from mine and 
torpedo is assured or, at any rate, minimised. Per 
contra, it must have been of service to the defence and 
pointed out weak spots in the system. Our seaman- 
gunner will, however, find that, whereas one good well- 
placed shot may disable a ship or neutralise the employ- 
ment of its entire armament (as was instanced in the 
case of the ‘‘ Lion ’’), in the case of a fort and its arma- 
ment a direct hit upon the gun or its carriage is impera- 
tive for such purpose. The gun crew can, of course, be 
destroyed or driven off by fire, and splinters from 
shelters and traverses may break sights and traversing 
and elevating gear, but a well-fought gun on land will 
deal its blows until the weapon itself is laid low. 
That our sailors have realised this fact is patent from 
the reports which reach us that landing parties have 
been detailed to complete the work of destruction. 
Gun for gun, the fort with its armament firing from a 
fixed permanent platform will always knock out a ship 
with its armament firing from an unstable platform. 
One blow on the structure of the ship may alone dis- 
place the runners of a turret, the working of an ammu- 
nition hoist, the hydraulic or electric power, or any of 
the hundred and one niceties of mechanism which go to 
complete the fighting ship. Our sailors know the 
“ odds on ”’ chance they have taken on at this venture of 
a struggle of gun power. The seaman will have learnt 
from his land comrade some tricks in gunnery that will 
Jessen his difficulties. The airman observer will do his 
‘« spotting ’’ as he does now in the long trench line in 
France and Flanders and wire back to the gunner the 
result of his hits. But progress must be slow. The 
Allied Fleet will have to sap its way up and past the 
Narrows as the Allied Armies are similarly but slowly 
progressing on their land task. What will trouble air- 
men and seamen will be the movable armament in the 
system of defences if there be any such. The powerful 
modern howitzer, with its accurate shooting, ean be 
hidden from the reconnoitring airmen and attack a 
ship’s deck with safety if at any moment she slackens 
speed. It is along the military roads that fringe the 


coasts of the Dardanelles that real trouble should be 
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sought, and traveiling along these ways these large 
calibre weapons can daily shift their positions. With 
their German auxiliaries the Turkish defence will not 
lack military skill, and opposition may be relied upon to 
be active so long as the food for the weapon holds 
out. A land force in co-operation on both flanks 
of the channel, until the Narrows are secured, 
should place the issue beyond much doubt; and even 
after the passage has been mastered the safety of 
transit becomes a question for the landsmen on both 
sides. At least some 100,000 men should be allotted for 
this task, and once the Gallipoli peninsula has been 
cleared up to the neck at Bulair a lesser force might be 
required. We may hope for an operation on a like scale 
being undertaken from the Black Sea by our Russian 
Ally. The mere threat of it should neutralise a large 
proportion of the Ottoman Army detailed for the 
defence of the capital of its empire. The log of our 
fleet operating within and without this perilous pas- 
sage will for many days absorb the main interest of 
the onlooker in this great war. In the dim distance 
will be heard the premonitory growls of many wolves 
awaiting the hour when they can tear into pieces the 
remnants of a Power that has for centuries oppressed 
them, but we should be unwise indeed if for a single 
moment we loosened the grip we have made upon the 
fair town and harbour of Smyrna. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


SKETCHES FROM RUSSIA IN WAR TIME.—III. 
By HucH 


Tue SLEEpy INN. 


I. 


Y first impression of it was that nothing could 
stir its slumbers. Two Russian officers and 
myseli had dropped from the Warsaw train at the 
village of S——, at that moment five miles from the 
Germans, and shortly to become the centre of one of 
the fiercest battles of the campaign. Just then, be- 
cause it was two o’clock in the morning, the only sound 
in the world was the insistent, unfaltering rattle of 
carts along the country roads. Although the Polish 
mud in the fields was thick enough to sink a man, there 
had been yesterday a thin frost, and the roads for the 
moment were hard. There was a starry sky, an end- 
less field dotted with little fires, rattling carts, and the 
village of S—— to find a bed in. We dropped from 
the train into a ditch, and then clambered across the 
long, level fields, stopping now and then before one of 
the groups round the fires to ask our way. One group 
was singing very softly that Russian tune that begins 
with a sob, sinks to a whimper, and breaks triumph- 
antly into a short, sharp cry. I don’t know the 
words, but it sounds very fine when it is sung by two 
thousand men on the march; it sounded unearthly now, 
and the stars and the fires seemed to flicker together 
in time to the swing of it. 

We came into the village street and saw tall, ghostly 
figures propped up, as it seemed, against the white 
walls. No one said a word, although the carts were 
stumbling along and the horses were slipping on the 
frosty road. There was, I remember, a pond in the 
middle of the village; this was frosted over very thinly, 
and reflected, in little pools where the frost had not 
held, clusters of stars. One of my friends knew the 
village and found the inn, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, found a dark, mysterious staircase that led up 
to a thin, melancholy passage filled with tumbled bricks 
and piled-up furniture. We climbed the staircase, 
groped our paths through the furniture, and made a 
fine rattle upon any door that we could see. The 
noise that we made was really terrific, but it had no 
effect at all. Standing, after one of our attacks, silent 


in the passage we could hear snores on every side of 


—every door was locked—behind the doors were the 
snorers. We shouted, we pulled at the door-handles 
we kicked and swore. Nothing could stir the sleepers, 
It was then that I got the impression that there was 
something in the air of the inn itself that breq 
slumber. I began to nod my head, and would have 
been very ready to tumble on to the pile of bricks ang 
start snoring like the others. ‘‘ This is an odd inn” 
I thought to myself. ‘A plot of the Germans, , 
make everyone... sleep... then take them, you 
know ’’. But I was roused by one of the officers 
who had broken the lock of one of the doors, and we 
tumbled in after him. There were four beds and 
eight soldiers upon them. We dragged two soldiers 
to their feet, made them pull one bed into the passage, 
then we flung our three selves upon it; the two 
soldiers stumbled back into the room, the door was 
closed, and all the snores began again; only we now 
were ourselves amongst the snorers. 
* * * 

The first sound that I heard next day was the pat- 
pat-pat of the cannon against the windows. I had 
never before heard cannon in earnest. I had always 
said to myself: ‘‘ They help to make a very good 
show. How lucky that the weather is fine. Rain 
would have spoiit everything’’. Now that pat-pat 
against the window-pane sounded very distant and not 
very menacing, but I knew that it affected my nerves, 
that, for the moment, at any rate, my slumbers were 
very thoroughly broken. I may add that, although 
afterwards I saw and heard many things much more 
terrible, I was never again so desperately startled as 
I was by that first mutter. The sound was the ierk 
that flung me from my own world of Imagined War 
into the actual thing itself. ‘‘ You may very easily 
be dead before the evening ’’, was what the jerk said. 

Eventually we climbed down the rickety staircase, 
found our host and a room with a long, drink-stained 
table, and asked for coffee. This room was behind a 
little shop that had been opened, apparently, during 
the war and was doing a tremendous trade in food. 
Through the shop doorway I could see a portion of 
the village square with its rough cobbled stones, piles 
of refuse, an old drinking-fountain, and the whole of 
the Russian army, as it seemed, in a thick, confused 
mass moving like the pattern in a kaleidoscope and 
producing a great hum and buzz of sound. Our host 
was a Polish Jew, who was evidently very thriving; 
he was also very dirty, and his grey-white face, long 
and pointed, with a black peaked cap on top of it, 
had restless black eyes that always followed the move- 
ments of his equally restless hands. With all this 
energy he had also the air of one who was only half- 
awake, and his daughter, a beautiful young Polish 
lady of about sixteen, was always rubbing her eyes 
and yawning. 

‘*A sleepy place this village of yours’’, I said to 
him, but he didn’t understand, and thought that I’d 
asked for sausages. There were three very jolly 
young officers living in the inn, and they joined us. 
Although they had been fighting for three months, they 
seemed in no way tired or depressed, and they spent 
all their time in laughing, playing ‘‘ Préference ’’, and 
drinking tea. They would be in the thick of it again 
at any moment, but that did not concern them. War 
had become their normal life, and they suited them- 
selves to it. ‘‘ The two days that we’ve been sent 
back here to rest in’’, one of them explained, ‘‘ we’ve 
slept . . . indeed, you’d be astonished! Hi, Katya, 
‘Stachan Chai!’ And now we'll sing a little! .. .” 
When I left the inn and came into the warm, moist 
air at once I woke up. At Moscow it had been very 
cold, but here to-day it was muggy, although yester- 
day there had been frost. The hard roads were 
thawing into their thick, dark mud again, and little 
streams were running across the fields. Under the 
shell of a burnt house I found the graveyard. It 
seemed very quiet in the morning light, and a peasant 
woman with her little child was standing quite silently 


us. 


My friend’s electric lamp showed us four doors 


under a high tree and crying softly. They were for 
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the most part graves with nothing but a stake of 
wood at their head, but two officers were buried here. 
They had been killed, one a week, the other a fort- 
night ago. The woman, who had not seen me, sud- 
denly fell on her knees and buried her face in her 
hands; her little boy wandered away from her, and, 
with a stick that he carried, poked at the graves. 
War that had been first romantic, then provocative, 
then threatening, seemed suddenly now nothing but 
sad and desolate. The sound of the cannon through 
the trees was exactly like the echo of the Cornish 
mining-stamps which had been part of my life when 
I was very small. That memory made the scene yet 
more desolate. With a kind of surprised dismay, I 
broke away from the little graveyard and found, with 
relief, my friends the officers again. 

(To be concluded.) 


CONSECUTIVE FIFTHS. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 

gpd weeks ago I was listening wearily to an 
English composition in which the analytic pro- 
grammist remarked : The composer had been “ strongly 
influenced ’’ by the ‘‘ Russian school ’’. There happens 
not to be a Russian school, but a number—not even, 
properly speaking, a group—of musicians of quite 
diverse tendencies and aims, natural gifts, and train- 
ing, but this English work, English only in the sense 
that an Englishman penned it, contained some of the 
tricks and mannerisms of melodic contour and har- 
mony affected by a few of the Russians; and it was 
dependent on these for all the character it possessed. 
It was a feeble, blurred, sketchy copy of a Russian 
piece I must have heard somewhere, for it all sounded 
familiar. I noted that the English composer suffered 
from a malady that is seemingly ineradicable in the case 
of many of our young men: that is, he could not 
refrain, and didn’t want to refrain, from putting in 
tricks and effects, not because they were essential in 
carrying Out an artistic purpose, but purely and simpl 
because he liked them. Now, when por 
anexes a device the chances are he will achieve a 
masterpiece, a work as original and fresh as if the 
device had never been used before. But when a small 
unoriginal man tries to do this, he does not employ the 
device, but is employed by it; he merely writes it down; 
any little touch of original thought or feeling he may 
possess is swamped by the associations of the device. 
This piece bored me, and, fearing to fall asleep in a 
public hall, I idly opened the current number of the 
Musical Times ’’—now by far the ablest of musical 
papers—and my eyes lit on an article by Mr. Frederick 
Corder and a letter regarding consecutive fifths by Mr. 
Emest Newman. The effect on my mind was discon- 
certing—indeed, I was filled with consternation. The 
music I had been hearing was at any rate modern. Its 
suggestions of Russian folk-tune were leagues away 
from Macfarren and Gore-Ouseley; the harmonies set 
Macfarren at naught, the counterpoint brazenly flouted 
Gore-Ouseley. And suddenly to realise that the tide 
modernism now sweeping over Europe leaves un- 
touched, unabashed, little knots of professors of the 
‘ype of Mr. Corder and those who talk about the 
tules of composition”’, gives one rather a shock. 
After a little while one gets over that. Nevertheless 
€ conviction remains that so long as our students are 
drilled as they are at present, discouraged in any 
attempt at originality, fed on scientific falsehoods and 
tules laid down by authorities who are no authorities, 
¥men who really know no more of science than they 
deo art, so long will young English composers be 
* pe at the start. They are taught rules until 
y revolt ; but generally the revolt comes too late, 
or the mischief has been done. They imagine they 
est daring originality if they break a rule which 
rm Russian, for instance, never considered a rule 
all. The most they can attain is the negative 
Success of disregarding a rule; the positive success of 
‘iginating something is a dream that never comes to 
There are hundreds of teachers of counterpoint 


and harmony in London, ali busily engaged in stunting 
their pupils’ growth. When a youth leaves one of the 
music-schools he knows nothing of modern harmony 
and counterpoint. He can pass examinations that 
show his knowledge of the rules laid down by Mac~- 
farren and Prout; and he is undoubtedly qualified to 
teach other young people to do the same ; but the equip- 
ment necessary to set up as a composer has not been 
thought of. On the contrary, he has been warned 
against eccentricity, has been told that the harmonies 
of Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, are exceptions to rule 
and not to be imitated; if he points out that the grea‘ 
contrapuntists, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Wagner, all 
broke the law, he is treated to the dreary old doctrine 
that he must learn te compose without breaking the law 
before venturing to break it. In plain words, he must 
not try to become a master until he is a master. 
These tedious ancient squabbles about rules and con- 
secutive fifths ought to have ended long years ago. 
Yet the fact that Mr. Newman thinks it worth while 
devoting some columns of the ‘‘ Musical Times ’’ to 
making fun of the theorists and teasing Mr. Corder 
shows one thing very clearly—that the old guard will 
not surrender their position and privileges without a 
struggle. They are fighting for their lives—or rather 
their livelihoods, their houses and motor-cars. Teach- 
ing counterpoint is a trade, and if you get attached to 
a music school or advertise freely, or both, it is a 
profitable trade. But the present plight of English 
music is too serious, and its possibilities are too 
glorious, for us to let vested interests hinder the new 
movement. The enemies of our native music are not, 
as Mr. Josef Holbrooke avers, the conductors or even 
the critics; the enemies are the men who know all 
about consecutive fifths and nothing else. They hold 
positions of power in this land; festival committees 
and the smaller societies of all sorts ask their advice, 
and too often follow it to their loss; and the result is 
that the public hears nothing but stale rubbish and has 
long since made up its mind that English music is not, 
worth listening to. A fair start should be made, burn- 
ing every copy of Macfarren’s ‘‘ Counterpoint ’’ and his 
‘Harmony ”’, all Prout’s writings, all Gore-Ouseley’s, 
and a huge number of other text-books from which 
students learn nothing that is true and very much that 
is utterly wrong. Where do these rules come from? 
In the first place from old monks who were feeling 
their way, trying in a hesitating way to evolve a 
method of spinning a musical tissue that should be not 
unpleasant to the ear. What they considered pleasant 
may be seen to-day, and after looking at it no one 
would or should worry for one moment about the things 
they considered unpleasant. But the delusion that any 
theory must be good provided it was old found willing 
victims in the first musicians, and right down to this 
day theorists have struggled to make hard, obstinate 
facts fit into places in the theory-books. Dr. Day was 
a heroic struggler for the wrong, the absurd, and his 
pseudo-science and his series of natural harmonies 
which do not exist in nature were eagerly taken up by 
Macfarren. The examples of ‘‘ correct ”” harmony and 
counterpoint offered by him would stagger even a 
doctor or an F.R.C.O. if their ears had not been closed 
or somehow rendered useless by the teaching they got 
in their youth. It is time to give up all this nonsense. 
There is not a single valid rule taught in the schools. 
The consecutive fifths about which Mr. Newman vexes 
his soul, needlessly I think, ask for no excuse or ex- 
planation: simply they sound all right and—as Mr. 
Newman himself observes—are therefore all right. In 
part-writing consecutive octaves between any two parts 
may be disagreeable, as a careless bit of English is 
disagreeable, without being grammatically wrong ; and 
in fact some of our hymn-books, free from technical 
errors, are full of part-writing that is an abomination 
to the ear. It is the old-fashioned theorists themselves 
who have drawn our attention to their intention. of con- 
tinuing in the bad old way, and it is for Mr. Newman, 
Mr. Clutsam, and all who know good music from 
dismal :ule-made manufactures, to do what they can 
to save the rising generation from being harassed and 
generally choked and damped in the same way as their 
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immediate predecessors. But I would not waste time 
in proving fifths in certain instances to be intolerable 
and bad and in others tolerable and therefore good. 
Fifths are not a privileged class amongst concords ; 
they need not be protected against bungling infantile 
fingers ; they are quite able to take care of themselves. 
Consecutive thirds or sixths also may be, and often are, 
misused ; but we do not put barbed-wire fences round 
them. 
To urge composers not to try to become original 
merely by deliberately breaking rules, but to ignore 
rules as impertinences offered to musicians by the 
musically illiterate—this is one thing. But there is 
another thing of far greater importance. A number 
of composers—genuine or would-be—have apparently 
made up their minds that to be national composers 
they must find out what the characteristics of English 
music ought to be and then imitate these. No good 
music was ever obtained by this method; and I am 
afraid that the young musicians who are following Sir 
Hubert Parry’s lead will end nowhere. If they want 
to make British music, neither Sir Hubert nor anyone 
of his way of thinking can help them. A mélange of 
Scottish, Irish, and English characteristics, melodic and 
harmonic (for harmony is implied in most folk-tune), 
is altogether unimaginable. Besides, to cut the matter 
short, characteristics in the abstract cannot exist. 
What is meant by characteristics with regard to folk- 
song is simply a series of habitual turns of melody— 
often, as I have just said, implying harmony; and 
these mannerisms are not necessarily associated with 
special moods or scenery or anything whatever. They 
appear in this song or dance and in that; in many 
songs they are absent although one might expect to 
meet them; in others, where there is no reason for 
them to be at all, they appear again. I see—and, 
alas! hear—a good many national pieces just now: 
**God save the King ’’, ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay ’’, and a 
‘dozen other familiar tunes worked up into marches and 
fantasies. Is there anything specially national, calcu- 
lated because of its national quality, to quicken the 
pulses in these achievements? Nonsense. Yet there 
is a good deal to be said for a stock of folk-tune ready 
to a composer’s hand. A great composer is the result 
of two things: first, the great composer; second, a 
heap of material for him to use: the sculptor and the 
marble are both indispensable. The old Flemings had 
the church melodies, often in degraded forms; Bach 
and Handel had all the works of the early Germans 
and Italians, stuff they were far from scorning; Haydn 
certainly took a thousand hints from his native folk- 
song; Weber and Wagner made extensive use, though 
not by a process of simple transplantation, of German 
folk-song. In these instances the sculptor took the 
stuff from the quarry and shaped it. But in other 
instances the process has been as I described it earlier 
in this article: the marble was the all in all, the end, 
the mode of using it simply a mode. Dvorak foisted 
on us tons of unwrought stuff supposed to be pure Hun- 
garian: there was plenty of Hungarian melody in it, 
but nothing of Dvorak. Such piles of Hungarian stuff 
could not be considered works of art. Again, French 
composers have taken Breton melodies and diluted 
them with plentiful water: are the resultant com- 
pounds works of art? On the other hand, some of the 
Russians have taken their national tunes and distilled 
a fine essence from them, just as Brahms the Hebrew 
did with German folk-melodies; and the question that 
arises is this: Is there a mass of English, Scottish, 
and Irish folk-tune that will help our composers to 
achieve anything worth achieving? I much doubt it. 
Our salvation will come by other routes. I have before 
me some excellent programmes of concerts given 
during the last two months—little calling for remark 
save in a general way, but much that is on the whole 
good. And for the future, in spite of the flight of a 
few deserters, there are some promising things to 
come. Of them when the time arrives. 


THE FIRST THINGS OF SPRING. 


Spring—the wind-searched, winter-bare, bitte, 

part of it, but absolute Spring none the less_ 
is in England again to-day. The touch of the sun ay 
the touch of the air are no longer the touch of winte, 
The change in the season is quite clear to eye, ear ang 
thought that are alert for the finer gradations in th 
waxing of the year. But the most distinct and fq 
sign of all to-day is doubtless the sign of the light 
Suddenly at half-past six the day is over, passing, » 
it seems, with something of the magical transition 
the Desert’s day, through a short twilight into fy 
night. Yet only a few minutes earlier one may stan 
in a clearing in the midst of the wood, and wonder g 
the quire of birds in coppices still winter brown ang 
bleak except for the powdery yellow tassels of hazel, 
with here and there the gleaming white, silky buds o 
the great sallow. Redbreasts are everywhere near the 
ardent song once more—a wholly different song, in th 
impression it leaves on one, from the lowering red. 
breast strain of autumn, the exultant strain being now 
so noticeable. Song thrushes are phrasing, carefully, 
accurately, in their painstaking way, from the darken. 
ing, bare, hard oaks with as yet not an atom of shelter 
around for their first nests—the clay of which may be 
moulded and cupped by their breasts a fortnight hence, 
The chaffinch half an hour earlier was singing from the 
evergreen—the afternoon singing chaffinch in itself is 
Spring—-the ox-eye titmouse has his fairy-bell note and 
two or three others all spright and bravado, whilst the 
hedge-sparrows are jabbering confusedly and the ring- 
dove cooing—though not so deeply to our eye or think. 
ing as he cooed in the late summer, for that was the 
deepest note of all. 

At the same hour the missel thrush spoke the wor 
Spring quite unmistakably. It does not matter that in 
the sunshine that steeped very still, clear winter days, 
especially about midday, the missel thrush was sing- 
ing: the sound told another story then. The missed 
thrush song—if one listens near enough, listens right 
underneath it—is the most signal of any of these woot- 
land songs to-day. It is not an earnest but an advent 
of Spring. Irregular and fragmentary, abrupt, with 
none of the wrought finish of the song thrush or of 
the insouciance and superb richness and ease of the 
blackbird’s, it is yet strangely sweet, wild and way 
ward. One can be too near the blackbird of May, but 
not too near the missel thrush of March. The tree, or 
the group of trees for the nest site, is already perhaps 
fixed on; it only remains to choose the particular fork 
in the ash or oak—bareness of shelter and exposure to 
wind and rain scarcely matter to the missel thrush— 
and to pile together the large lichen and moss nest. 
It is not a fine work of art any more than is the missd 
thrush’s March song; but it is a very good thing to 
think about in these days, having about it the great 
curing suggestion of freshness, like white violets under 
the barren March hedges or purest water welling 
and flowing down from founts that were lately dry. 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. 


oo there is hope to meet despairing hosts, 

While there is thought to counter cunning’s lure, 

While there are ships and men to guard our coasts, 
We will endure. 


While we command the fabled narrow seas, 

While we can send our armies to the fight, 

While we hold fast to what the foe would seize, 
Our hope shines bright. 


We can afford to fail and fail again, 
Failure in valour winning purpose high 
To face all odds and to avenge the slain 
In victory. 
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Though we and all our hopes are brought to earth, 
Though all our wealth is scattered in the dust, 
Out of this ruin England wins new birth 

To keep her trust. 


Unconquered England, England of the free, 
Send forth your manhood. They will quit them well, 
And bear your light to shine in liberty, 

War to dispel. 


GILBERT CANNAN. * 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 


Great Shelford, Cambridge, 
10 March 1915. 

Sir,—1. My original reason for addressing you was 
Colonel Maude’s complaint that Conservative papers 
would not insert his arguments against compulsory 
service. You have offered him full opportunities; but 
he still takes refuge in silence. May I therefore offer 
an explanation of that silence by dealing here with a 
matter which it is not so easy to thresh out in a 
Liberal paper ? 

Colonel Maude has publicly stated that he resigned 
the editorship of the ‘‘ National Service League 
Journal”’ because he ‘‘very soon found that the 
National Service League was rapidly diverging from 
its original creed and becoming merely a partisan 
organisation for the purpose of advocating com- 
pulsory service ’’ (‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’, 9 Decem- 
ber 1912). This statement is wholly incorrect. At 
the moment when Colonel Maude joined the N.S.L., 
as at the moment when he left it, it was as definitely 
pledged to the advocacy of compulsion as it has been 
from its first formation. 

Mr. G. F. Shee, the original secretary of the League, 
under whom Colonel Maude worked as editor, pointed 
this out recently in a letter to the ‘‘ Sunday Times”, 
in which paper one of the Colonel’s friends had re- 
peated this story. The editor suppressed Mr. 
Shee’s correcting letter. I have before me at this 
moment a copy of the first letter, in which Mr. Shee 
welcomed ‘Colonel Maude to the editorship (13 April 
1904). In that letter the editor’s duties are defined 
as ‘‘ making the journal a thoroughly interesting and 
valuable means of propaganda’’. Mr. Shee, in the 
suppressed letter to the ‘‘ Sunday Times ’’, called upon 
his adversaries to produce a single leaflet of the League 
Supporting this statement that it had changed its mind 
on the subject of compulsion. I take this occasion of 
making the same challenge more publicly. The origi- 
nal misstatement was, no doubt, merely a lamentable 
failure of memory on Colonel Maude’s part. But the 
issue is now clear: many of your readers will doubt- 
less remember the facts sufficiently exactly to realise 
the absurdity of the assertion, and the rest will see that 
Colonel Maude must either produce some sort of evi- 
dence or frankly apologise. 

2. When, following J. S. Mill’s example, I began 
advocating Compulsory Training, both before and after 
the formation of the N.S.L., one of the most frequent 
Objections of my fellow-Liberals was that the cost 
would be prohibitive. Lord Roberts met this later on 
by getting a detailed estimate drawn up, which put the 
extra expense at four millions a year. Lord Haldane 
drew up a counter-estimate which took extraordinary 
liberties with even well-known War Office statistics 
(see his ‘‘ Compulsory Service’? and Lord Roberts’s 
reply in ‘‘ Facts and Fallacies ’’), yet even Lord Hal- 
dane’s estimate made the extra cost only eight mil- 
lions a year. We are now spending two millions per 
diem for a war which would never have been forced 
upon us if Germany had known that we were prepared 
as Lord Roberts desired us to be prepared. 


3. Ten years ago and more it was quite easy to get 
a sympathetic hearing on this subject from working- 
class audiences, who recognised the essential justice of 
the compulsory system. If this is far more difficult 
now it is for two causes, whose action it has been 
easy to trace from year to year. The conservatism 
which impels many Liberals to refuse even a hearing 
to this discussion has turned this national question 
into a party question, in spite of such pronounce- 
ments as that of Mr. Asquith. And, in proportion as 
it has become a party question, it has become also a 
field for continual and almost deliberate misstate- 
ments. The result is that the working men are 
now almost as conservative on this subject as those 
who profess to enlighten them, and it is extremely 
difficult to get anything like an impartial hearing. 

4. Much of the Liberal fear of Compulsory Terri- 
torialism is due to the tactics of unscrupulous contro- 
versialists, who deliberately introduce and maintain a 
confusion between the Swiss and the German systems 
of compulsion—that is, between the system which poor 
Jaurés wholeheartedly advocated and the system 
which he lost his life for combating. Moreover, even 
well-meaning Liberals, in their horror of German 
militarism, forget how far less free and civilised 
Germany was before she adopted the principle of 
universal compulsion. 

5. They ignore also how dangerous to good inter- 
national relations has been the growing contempt of 
the average German for the foreigner who pays 
another to fight for him. The German sees only the 
seamy side of Voluntarism—i.e., precisely the side 
which British Liberalism ignores. Only a year ago 
Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, M.P., wrote a pamphlet against 
Compulsory Service, on page 12 of which the follow- 
ing words occur: ‘‘ It is good to be ready to die for 
one’s country. No decent Englishman has ever had 
any doubt of what he would do if his country were 
in danger. And the only people who are ignorant 
of this deep-seated national feeling are these narrow 
militarists ’—like Lord Roberts. So wrote Mr. 
Trevelyan in his study, comfortably convinced that no 
serious war would ever come in his time. But the 
‘danger’? of which he then wrote has now come— 
the worst danger we have faced for a century, at least. 
What, then, is Mr. Trevelyan now doing? Not only 
has he not volunteered himself, but I believe I am 
right in saying that he has not even helped in the 
recruiting campaign; yet he still raises his voice in 
Parliament, and claims to be heard in the final settle- 
ment. All true friends of liberty are glad to think 
that such men are allowed their full extent of rope 
in this country. But the German does not understand 
it—the German only sees how many shirkers are 
thriving here under the Voluntary system, and the 
foundation of German hate is German contempt. In 
this field, as in others of almost equal importance, we 
could discourage the shirker without undue trespass 
on individual freedom; and compulsory Territorialism 
would render Great Britain not only safe, but 
respected. 

I am, yours, etc., 
G. G. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
; Brighton, 
6 March 1915. 

Sir,—Lord Selborne’s letter in the ‘‘ Times” last week 
re-echoes what the Saturpay Review has for so long 
been contending. ‘‘ My own belief is that at the very best 
there are many months of cruel war before us, and that 
we have need of every effort which every civilian in the 
United Kingdom can make... .” 

Here are we waiting day after day for men—every man— 
and they come along not in their thousands, their hundreds 
of thousands, but driblets, simply driblets. Look, too, at the 
money that is being spent—I was going to say squandered— 
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in the tawdry methods in vogue, and continues to be spent | counties of a country in former days. Thus the necessity 


in channels that any sane person knows will never achieve 
our object. 

To resent suggestions, to be adamant against accepting 
the disinterested services of a large body of people who are 
more or less capable of rendering valuable, if not important, 
service, is surely, to say the least, suicidal. One burns with 
indignation to see that so weak a policy, established at the 
outset of the crisis, should be still continued. It must be 
altered. The public look to, and will, I am sure, support to 
the full, such powerful journals as the SaturDAay Review in 
their efforts to bring the Government to their right senses 
in this connection at least. 

Yours, etc., 
M. 


THE WAR AND AFTER. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDay Review. 
Chalford, Glos., 2 March 1915. 

Sir,—When the clouds presaging the present war were 
gathering I ventured to advocate the introduction of the 
system of an International Parliament for the settlement of 
questions affecting civilised countries throughout the world. 
Now that the foremost of the countries representing religion, 
industry, art, and science have had the experience of six 
months of the evil and the distress that characterise modern 
warfare, it is surely time to consider how so obviously 
crude and out-of-date and inefficient a medium as war for 
the settlement of international claims and disputes can be 
superseded by a more adequate, just, and reasonable 
expedient. The solution of the problem is, I venture to 
suggest, not far to seek. We have only to remember that, 
thanks to the vastly increased means of intercommunication 
by earth, air, and water that have been perfected within the 
present century, it is possible to regard the several national 
units of the present day as a divided, but an essentially 
united, whole. As a matter of fact, there is, I would submit, 
less integral difference between peoples of the present era 
than between individuals of a nationality. 

This conception of the practical unity of the so-called 
nations of the world being accepted, the parallel of a system 
of settling disputes between nationalities as between indivi- 
duals is greatly simplified, and the possibility of international 
tribunals for the settlement of international questions of 
dispute becomes, I venture to submit, at least worthy of 
consideration. The termination of the present war, which 
it may be hoped will not be long deferred, surely offers a 
favourable opportunity for the introduction of so desirable 
a world-policy, and indeed should prove the most pertinent 
and eloquent advocate for the dismissal of war as war from 
the realm of future possibilities.- For what is war as at 
present practised? Strategy is almost, and tactics entirely, 
impracticable. A battle consists in lying in a wet ditch, 
shooting and being shot at day after day, with occasional 
spasmodic efforts to drive the enemy out of a similar wet 
ditch. And this to continue for weeks and months and 
remain generally a drawn game! Contrast this ditch 
skirmish with the good old-fashioned stand-up fighting of 
Division v. Division, Brigade v. Brigade, Regiment v. Regi- 
ment, the mastery being obtained by better tactics, better 
arms, and better fighting power. 

The glory of war has surely departed and has left nothing 
but a ghastly skeleton, retaining all—and more than all— 
of the horrors of conflict, with but little of the glamour of 
its glory. 

But there is a further consideration that should appeal to 
all of this generation. It is that not omly is war no longer 
a suitable or desirable means of settling international 
differences, but that the time has come when such differences 
can and should be referred for settlement to some such 
acknowledged authority as an International Court of Appeal 
or Parliament. 

The means of intercommunion between States and 
countries at the present time by steam and wireless tele- 
graphy are such that nations are in as close—and, indeed, 
closer—communion with each other now than were the 


for maintaining large armies would cease, and could be welj 
replaced by a small force of National Police. 

As regards the all-important question of the best form of 
national government, this may well be left to the will and 
wisdom of each country, only provising that no supreme 
power should be committed to any single individual, be he 
called King or Emperor, Czar or Kaiser, beyond that sane. 
tioned by the people. 

Lastly, a world-language of International employ would 
be adopted. For this purpose Italian would seem to be very 

‘suitable, from its simple grammatical construction, its 
melodious tone, and its classical connection. 

Such a world-wide political reformation as here outlined 
may probably be dismissed by many as Utopian, but it may 
be suggested that the majority of modern movements of 
national reform would have been so characterised in the days 
when the protection of the policeman was unknown, and 
when the powers of steam, electricity, and magnetism had 
yet to be discovered. 

Yours faithfully, 


Harcourt BENGOUGH, 


“BRITAIN” OR ‘“ ENGLAND ”’? 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 

Sir,—I think those who write with such heat and 
indignation about ‘Britain’? and “England” and 
‘‘ British” and ‘ English’? have missed a very simple 
explanation. 

Is not the name ‘ England”, also ‘‘ English ’’, really 
used as the name of the best known or most important plant 
of a class is popularly used for all the others? 

England is to the Empire a sort of Capital country, the 
centre of all the others, and Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
are included in England as many a big town is included in 
Greater London. 

One talks of ‘‘ speaking English”, and the world un- 
consciously thinks of where the language is spoken as 
‘* England ”’. 

Yours faithfully, 
An ENGLISHWOMAN. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 

9 March 10915. 
Sir,—As naval usage has been referred to, may I recall 
that in the volume of the ‘‘ Spencer Papers ”’ just published 
by the Navy Record Society, pp. 197-200, there occurs an 
interesting letter, dated 15 October 1797, from Admiral 
Duncan to Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty, des- 
cribing the victory of Camperdown, at the end of which the 
writer enumerates the losses of the “ British”’ Fleet. A 
note states that Duncan first wrote English ’’, but care- 

fully erased it with a knife and substituted “‘ British ’’. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. M. D. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
9g March 10915. 
Sir,—Will you be good enough to give me space to make 
an important correction as regards the official name of this 
kingdom. It is no longer Great Britain, and it is strange to 
find the President of the Glasgow St. Andrew Society 
referring to this obsolete name as being still operative. 
That 1707 title was superseded in 1800, just as ‘‘ England” 
was superseded in 1707. The 1707 union was between 
England and Scotland, and the 1800 union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. If Mr. Eyre-Todd picks out and uses 
the first term of the 1800 Union—viz., Great Britain, then 
others can equally refer to the first term of the 1707 union— 
viz., England. 
The Act of 1800 is the only living force governing the 
name of this Kingdom, and in ignoring it one, metaphori- 
cally speaking, tears up that ‘‘ scrap of paper’. That Act 


| provides ‘‘ That the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
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pall, upon the first day of January 1801 and for ever after 
united in one kingdom by the name of the United King- 
ym of Great Britain and Ireland”. This is, therefore, 
ye only inclusive official term and must be used for 
Fovernment purposes. 

The name of “ Britain” carries no feeling of national 
entiment, and has no authority whatever. I do, therefore, 


7 pject to people “‘ correcting ” me for using the word ‘* Eng- 
and” when they use the sectional terms ‘‘ Great Britain ” 
vould Britain ”’. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. Lizars Bateman. 


“A LOT OF WOMEN FUSSING TOGETHER.” 


aa To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
> days 28 February 1915. 
, and [% Sin,—Miss Irene Beresford-Hope’s description of a war 
1 had [ommittee of her sex as ‘‘ a lot of women fussing together ”’ 
sas true as it is witty. But—as a man who has sat on 
few committees himself and fussed over their business—I 
GH, must admit that there is a sex which Miss Beresford-Hope’s 
pothegm fits perhaps even more perfectly than her own. 
Anew prayer might indeed be added to our Litany, and 
suggest it should run somewhat thus: ‘‘ From all com- 
nittees, councils, and other like bodies of men who come 
and [gether for the purpose of airing their own views and of 
and tening uneasily whilst the views of others are being aired ; 
imple nd from all the divided counsel and wobbling and com- 
mise and tergiversation; and from all the wasting of 
really Mime, patience, opportunity, and talents on the details and 
plant de issues, which the meetings of such committees, 
uncils, and other like bodies of men lead to—Good Lord, 
, the Deliver Us ’’. 
eland Yours faithfully, 
ed in X. 
| un CIVIL SERVANTS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEWw. 
Central Africa. 
§r,—The following extracts from a late Appreciation of 
AN, 
itile Moustache tempt me to put a question to you that 
occurring to many. 
“And where were you during the Great War?” 
15. “,,. all men who have played their part as men in this 
ecall (gt world war will tell with pride the story. ... A small 
shed [ger token will tell to our sons’ sons more eloquently than 
s an (ecient the service of the father to the Empire. . . .” 
niral {te question is—what of the civil servant? Is he not 
des. (ing his part as a man? Is he not also serving, and will 
1 the have a small silver token? 


A Sir, throughout the Empire a great many civil servants 
ve gone home to fight—have given up their careers to 
bs, and all credit to them. Others have thought that 
meone must remain to look after our subject races, and 
D. with ten, fifteen, or twenty years’ experience, they may 
More use at their own work than by adding one more 
it to the forces at home. They are not shirking—on the 
trary, depleted staffs, often reduced to a half or less, 
‘enormously to their work. They do not share in any 


= amour—their work is prosaic and they are generally long- 

this [ge be in the fight; but they are just sticking to their 

eto "and carrying on. They are keeping quiet the natives 

siety “t them who are perplexed by the war going on on 
tr very borders and by the general dislocation. 

nd” They have decided, after calm reflection, that their place 

een g' their posts, doing their work and the work of those 

reat [pedecided to go and fight. 

uses dre they to receive no recognition? Are they—or their 

hen © have a finger of scorn pointed at them in the 

yn— [pit because they have not got that ‘‘ small silver token ” ? 
lask you, sir, if you cannot raise your voice to try to 

the [fF me medal (different from that issued to the Forces) for 

\ori- tivil servants who are also serving during this war. 

Act I am, yours, etc., 

and AFRICAN. 
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REVIEWS. 
JOHN ADAM CRAMB: HIS WORK. 


“The Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain.” By 
J, A. Cramb. Murray. 5s. net. 
[REVIEWED By WALTER SHAW Sparrow. | 

““The earlier Imperialism, that of the ancient world, little 
modified by mediaval experiments, . . . nowhere looks beyond 
justice, .. . imparted to subject peoples from above, from some 
beneficent monarch or tyrant; the later, the Imperialism of the 
modern world, the Imperialism of Britain, ... aims through 
freedom to secure that men shall find justice, not as a gift from 
Britain, but as they find the air around them, a natural presence.” 
—Page 20. 

OHN ADAM CRAMB, mystic, realist, moralist, 

patriot, historian, came suddenly out of the dark, 
and died as suddenly into fame. He is to my fifties 
what Carlyle was to me in my teens and velveteens, 
and in the sunburnt cockiness of my twenties. They 
are clansmen from the same martial stock, though they 
have points of opposition. Born at Denny, Scotland, 
in 1862, and dying in October 1913, Cramb belongs to us, 
he is a version of ourselves, while Carlyle is rather far 
off from our modern democracy. Cramb is inspired 
by the British Empire, and he understands the growth 
of promise and of danger also from many rival ideas 
that now seek in contest authority to govern the future. 
Yes, and he has a questioning tolerance unknown to 
Carlyle. In his attitude to war, for example, he is in 
sympathy with Aristotle, believing that a State too 
timorous to be great in war will achieve nothing great 
in the strife of ideals governing political affairs ; but he 
reviews with admirable tact the pacificism of Tolstoi. 
His ardour in debate is a generous opponent, not a 
mordant ironist, nor a loud dogmatist. It would 
sooner coax a-mind to be reasonable than shame it into 
borrowing opinions. 

In their meditations on life Cramb and Carlyle are 
equally militant: their courage is a good soldier that 
will on. But Cramb does not laugh over his work; 
perhaps he sets too much store by grave historic 
parallels, and gives not enough attention to the journal- 
ism of history, quaint stories, humorous illustrations, 
odd persons and faces, intrepid acts, and details of 
social manners and customs. His large survey of the 
South African War, excellent throughout, is lit up with 
a few well-chosen anecdotes. ‘‘ Roll me aside, men, 
and go on!”’ said a dying soldier, just as the old say 
to every new generation, ‘‘ Bury us, and go on!”’ 
Cramb sees everywhere what Virgil calls ‘‘ the tears of 
things’, and he says: ‘‘ Are there not in every city, 
in every town, hospitals, wounds, mangled limbs, 
fevers, that make of every day of this sad earth of ours 
a day after Borodino?”’ Still, unlike Carlyle, he is not 
a dramatist who invades characters and compels them 
to react their lives. His judgment is luminous and 
pitiful; it brightens the reputations of ‘‘ the simple 
great ones gone”’. His vigour and variety of appeal 
never harden into a bleak, formidable power like that 
which Carlyle seems to have gained somehow from 
Highland torrents and thunderstorms. Now and then 
these Scotsmen rise high into the musical speech of 
prophecy; and now and then they tumble plop into 
pedantry. With brief quotations in half a dozen 
languages Cramb proves himself to be a linguist, for- 
getting that concealed knowledge is annoying to any 
public whose education is free and easy. 

One point more: it is a warning from the unstable 
friendship which for a time unites two growing nations. 
To Carlyle, Germany was a spiritual home; to Cramb, 
quite justly, she became a non-moral power, a sort of 
conscript Napoleon, eager to shake up the world with 
political earthquakes. Never for long do rival nations 
hang together, racial growth and self-interest being 
incalculable things, like the moods of genius, their 
counterparts in creative enterprise. There is a dove 
of diplomacy that bills and cooes to virile statesmen - 
occupied with their hungry populations. It forgets that 
strife everywhere is the historian of life, and that 
governing races and peoples have been always ‘‘ well 
versed in suffering, and in sorrow deeply skilled’’. In 
this book J. A. Cramb studies with infinite care the 
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vicissitudes of States and Empires, the law of tragedy 
in political ideals, the function of war in the world’s 
history, the rise and growth of British Imperialism 
from the smaller patriotism called nationality, the rival 
prospects and perils that encompass this Imperialism, 
and the dangers arising from a tender-hearted egotism 
that tries to impose weak sentiment on the many 
vigorous peoples who enjoy their life of compromise 
within the Empire, India being as contented as Scot- 
land, and Canada as happy as Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Modernists are overapt to think that because a thing 
is pleasant to them, therefore it must be good for the 
race; rarely do they pass in thought outside their own 
feelings. Yet they are but men of a day, mere quarter- 
seconds in the eternity of time, while their race goes 
on for ever, contemporary with the sun. History is 
invaluable just because it teaches the quarter-second 
man that his likes and dislikes, more often than not, 
are too febrile to be good for any people. Further, 
Cramb points out that as in chemistry the laws that 
govern the molecule are not the laws that regulate 
the constituent atoms, so the laws that regulate nations, 
their actions, and their sorrows, from generation to 
generation, differ from the code of ethics that we try 
to use well in private life. For example, political ex- 
pediency is not true justice, it is a pis aller; diplomacy 
tells no more truth than is necessary to keep the door 
of compromise open; and strife of every sort is homi- 
cidal, for it destroys lives in all human enterprise. Let 
me give an example. In 1913, according to the Board 
of Trade, road and street accidents killed 2,099 persons, 
and injured 42,544; while our railways killed 1,194 
persons, and injured 33,620. 
phases of permanent civil strife had a casualty list equal 
to that of an important campaign: 3,293 slain, and 
76,164 wounded. 


In a year, then, only two | 


In six months of scientific war we | 


have lost in casualties from all causes only 104,000 | 


men, so that scientific war and the strife of peace are 
akin to each other in their ravaging effects. Yet our 
politicians are never weary of deploring war and of 
adulating peace. What meaning do they attach to the 


word peace? If there be nothing wrong in sacrificing | 


lives to trades and professions, and to dangerous games 
and sports, why should it be wrong to accept as inevit- 
able the occasional wars which tribes and nations fight 
for ideals and for self-interests? Let us remember the 


_ note that Romanists will not like; but his survey asa 
| whole will win their approval, because Cramb ses 
clearly that British Imperialism rests, and must com 
tinue to rest, on liberty of conscience, on a sympathy 


good advice of Darwin, who declares that since we | 
suffer from the same physical evils as the lower | 


animals, we have no right to expect an immunity from 
those other evils that the struggle for existence 
produces. 

Cramb gives lesson after lesson to sentimental 
dreamers. He does not dwell long enough on the 
strife of peace and its victims, but in other respects 
he is very thoughtful and judicious in his attitude to 
the mysterious law of battle that unites mankind to 
the rest of nature. His study of the question, ‘‘ What 
is War’’? merits an equally close and honest study 
from all patriots, because no Cabinet Council can do 
its duty to the Empire if its ideas concerning peace 
and war are merely ideas of sentiment at standing odds 
with history and experience. Cramb’s teaching asks 
us never to forget that it is not a gallant adventure 
to be drowned in security. Puritanism was a harsh 
despot, but it put steel and flame into English and 
‘Scotch ideals. It was to our race what deserts have 
been to the Arabs. The Hebrews of old, in the soft, 
sweet air of the Holy Land, lost their ongoing self- 
reliance; and many political faiths are as bad for a 
nation as a diet of toffee would be. If we wish to 
honour the British Empire, which occupies one quarter 
of all the best land in the world, we must be ready 
to defend her against all odds, for the progress of 
other nations will not try to save her from the struggle 
for life and its trite old dangers and evils. 

So a new book by Cramb is very welcome. It con- 
tains seven admirable lectures on the main subjects, 
followed by a searching paper on ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Europe’’. It is not a perfect book, of course. 


Lecturing has done some harm to the writer’s manner, | good sense was not appreciated. 


which at times employs too many words; but ¢ 
pages are not heavy, and the material is copious apg 
excellent, Cramb being a good Victorian in his fong 
ness for well-nourished paragraphs. He hates |egiiud’s opi 
books. Sometimes he fights gallantly with blunt well, self-in 
pons, choosing flat general statements, instead fey live a 
pointed historic evidence. His remarks on “‘ Milita.dMcow eff 
ism’’ may be taken as an example. — He arguefBagerous 
—certainly with truth—that general military seryig M4, Cran 
does not run counter to old English traditions, and thy MM it shot 
the originality of our race would take hold of cof every sc 
scription and would mould it into a discipline congenijfM-nticeshi 
to our democracy. No doubt; but many persogiial cares 
believe that a few years of conscription would Pny 
sianise the United Kingdom, and most Radicals fey 
that a drilled patriotism, educated by military honoy, 
would turn most young men into Conservatives, fre 
ing them from dreams, restless fads, and from 

of political impatience. Cramb was incomplete in hig 
study of these matters. Is there any reason to sy 
pose that conscription would break up the party gy 
tem by destroying Radicalism as a fighting power? | 


has had no suck effect on the Continent; and thijade up t 
strife of politics had normal ups and down under theill probat 
English archery statutes and proclamations, which better it 
united the reign of Edward I. to that of Elizabeth*fenerous | 
Here was an English conscription, and it raise{ any rat 
peasants and yeomen and artisans to the fighting levdfMose of t 


of the armoured classes, nourishing their desire for 
freedom. A whole nation trained in the duty 
national defence would be no danger to the party 
system; rather would it act as a discipline to steady 
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the strife between rival policies. A friend to an ampliifuny days 
patriotism, it would not destroy the differing politicalfose few 
creeds that patriotism produces. ountry Wi 

For the rest, J. A. Cramb’s new book overflows fhe mom 


with right feelings and high thoughts. This does not 
mean that he never provokes controversy and 
‘*thunderclaps of contradiction’’. On the contrary, 
he comes as an original thinker to disturb old customs 
and routines, customs of false thinking, routines d 
idle speculation. His lecture on religion and empit, 
though tolerant and large-hearted, has a Protestast 
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unfeigned with all religious creeds and sects. 
Perhaps he dwells over much on the Teutonic elements 


| in the making of British ideals, political and religious\B.g pot ye 

_ and I do not like the phrase ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon branch off, wees 
the great Teutonic kindred” (p. 83). Even “ Angora. 
Celtic branch’? would be inadequate, for descendanis hed 


of the Neolithic British have come down to our owl ealevards 


time, and drops of Roman blood still flow in some f Caillau: 
British veins. But Cramb understands the genius wing rai 
our very complex race. He says very well that, si yeai 
Mystery was the mark of Egypt, and Beauty the mark withing, 
of Greece, and Power the mark of Rome, so a M ime to ‘il 
Vigour tempered with Reverie has been, and 1s, ® t was no 


mark of the best British character. was 
The trouble is that the constituent parts of this mati. cong 
do not always remain fused together. Too ofte aw 
reverie and speculation go their own way in febsl Mrs gi 
sentiment, and sometimes martial vigour divo Paris Ame 
from reverie humiliates the nation, as in the ’ 


strike about wages-—a crime against patriotism and a _oage 
threat to the Empire. Would that we had moe a : 
teachers of a piece with John Adam Cramb! ale has 

Similar teachers are necessary by the score, ab0™ ong oe 
all in our free schools, because Imperialism demani ‘a ra 
from the electorate seven great things that our dem a ie 
cracy has not yet been trained to value: imaginau® had - 
foresight, aftsight (or the guidance of past experienc 


a scornful attitude to sentimentalism, a general liking 


for the duty and practice of national defence, a gen r = “ 
delight in work for work’s own sake, and reverence "i Sent 
the State. At the end of seven months of war we are t bor the “s | 
by popular newspapers that the people have not am 2 
* Charles I. made an effort to revive military archery, but ™fg smug’ j 
orm and 
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{time to understand that the Empire is fighting for 
existence. Masters and workmen strike to-day 
because they wish to dishonour their country in the 
id’s opinion, but because their insularity has nursed 
i; self-interest and numbed their citizen good sense. 
ey live apart from the State, estranged from her by 
ow efforts to earn money. To pass from this 
werous egotism to the inspired enlightenment of 
4, Cramb is an adventure so long and so difficult 
bt it should be started in the nursery and continued 
every school. Nothing less than this thorough ap- 
eaticeship can lift our industrial democracy from its 
i cares into the ample life of the Empire. 


PARIS IN SUSPENSE. 


Paris Weits: 1914.” By M.E.Clarke. Smith, Elder. 
in hig 58. net. 
to sup HE story of the two or three wretched days before 
rty sys this country made up her fighting mind—or, 
yer? | fmther, before those who held her honour in their hands 
and thimade up their minds—and threw away the scabbard, 
der thefmill probably never be told in full; and on the whole it 
which better it should never be told. Our Allies will be too 
rabeth.fMenerous to enquire: it suffices them to know that 


any rate there was taken for the country—at the 
ose of that twilight of indecision and of hoping 
erly against all reasonable hope for some escape 
om resolute action—the straight, clear, and only 
mourable course. As for the English who were in 
uris during the first months of the war, there were 
pny days of sharp anxiety, yet the most terrible were 
hose few that passed whilst the attitude of their 
guntry was in hateful doubt. It was an uncomfort- 
le moment, too, when the Government left for 
ordeaux, and there was dull weight of fear when the 
herman hordes followed the retreating Allies to the 
ame, heralded by a hundred rumours, stupid or 
edible, but all ugly. Mrs. Ciarke’s book makes us 
talise the dull fatalism or nervous fears of those who 
ited and those who fled, but there was pride in the 
my then as‘consolation. In the first days of August 
here was not that thought for the English. In the 
treets the French looked at them doubtfully; excited 
omen asked whether England was going to be 
erfidious. War came as a relief, for, though it may 
ave been foolish to take seriously the passionate 
estioning of good faith from those whose nerves 
ud not yet been steadied by the regularity of conflict, 
anch of 
Ango € was another matter needing settlement. Weeks 
Kiore the diplomats had begun to bandy ultimatums, 
me had discussed international relations on the 
boulevards and wherever men met to talk. The names 
in f Caillaux and Carson filled the newspapers, yet the 
rat, ses tan that Germany would strike soon. The 
make’ ~years’ service was not a precaution against 
Martidtting, and one wondered if the army would have 
ime to change its red breeches before the hour came. 
twas no more than grave gossip, but for the English 
lere was a sting in it when one’s friends said: **‘ You 
not be able to help us.’’ They did not dream 
teachery, but they certainly imagined weakness. 
Mrs. Clarke writes as though she has lived long in 
paris, and she is naturally jealous of our good name 
®’ France. Opinion of our nation has gone up since 
wugust, but, as she says, there is need now to guard 
bgainst a fall. An entirely new conception of our 
@eople has been formed since on a day of last July we 
ww a brake-load of Yorkshire trippers—‘‘les Cooks’’, 
n fine—perspiring before the Pantheon, whilst small 
nationgeMins of the gutter muttered ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes’’. We 
jencel'ad long been regarded as a queer race, and treated 
jikingg’s Such with good humour, but it will be no such easy 
rener@4sk to live up to the heroic ideal which has been set up 
nce foil late. All the same, we do not think the author need 
re tolgeret about temperamental differences between the races, 
ot yor the great majority of these are imaginary. The 
Pirase ‘‘ trés anglais ’’ really stands for a small body 
smug young men who talk to weariness about good 
orm and cold water, whilst the British idea of ‘‘ very 
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French ’’, gleaned from a theatrical paragraph, is only 
to be satisfied at the Bal Tabarin or thereabouts. The 
ice which such words create has already been broken. 
A laconic sapper, invalided home, says the Belgians 
are a bit of all right, and that the French are all right 
too. From a town in France we hear of an elderly 
civilian entering the newly-named Hétel Smith with 
the sole desire of shaking hands with ‘‘les bons 
Anglais’’ who happen to be resting there. Under- 
neath these quiet words the heroic ideal flourishes, 
and it is secured by good-fellowship, yet it might be 
lost by haggling for farthings or going racing at the 
wrong time. 

Nothing could be finer than the example set by 
Paris in her months of suspense. From Mrs. Clarke’s 
book we learn that there were little fevers of sus- 
picion, small outbreaks of nerves, and plenty of 
confusion at the railway stations, but these touches 
only make the picture human. If the Parisians had 
not been alarmed at the prospect of a siege they would 
have been either gods or dummies, and such wild talk 
as there may have been was probably an excellent way 
of letting off dangerous steam. The author, writing 
as a diarist, italicises some things which historians 
will treat as of no importance, and we are not im- 
pressed with the various reports of grumblings against 
the Government. When the book is ended we can 
only wonder whether there would be so decent a tale 
to tell of London were sea and ships not between us 
and our enemy. 


A SOLDIER’S LIFE, FOR SOLDIERS. 


“The Life of General Sir Harry N. D. Prendergast.” 
By Colonel Henry M. Vibart. Nash. 15s. net. 

SOLDIER’S life, for soldiers: that is one’s 

impression of this book, first and _ last. 
Prendergast liked always to be where there were 
hard knocks; and it was his one regret, Colonel 
Vibart assures us, that after his return from India in 
1892 he was denied any further opportunity of active 
service, though still in the prime of his vigour. There 
are many witnesses to Prendergast’s ability, absolute 
frankness, fidelity, fearlessness; and we are left mar- 
velling at the folly by which he was shelved at fifty- 
seven. 

But before reaching that age he had seen a great deal 
of service ; and as he kept a diary—upon which his bio- 
grapher draws largely—was a keen observer, and had 
humour, his campaigns are good to read. This book, 
ably written and well illustrated, takes us through the 
Persian War, the Mutiny, the Abyssinian Expedition, 
the Indian soldiers’ trip to Malta and Cyprus, and the 
conquest of Upper Burmah, Prendergast won his V.C. 
in the Mutiny, when he served with Sir Hugh Rose’s 
Central India Force, and had his left arm permanently 
disabled. Even so he made ninety-three runs more than 
twenty years later, in a match at Bangalore. Indeed, 
his physical force and endurance were splendid. On 
off-days at Bangalore he would ride to hounds in the 
morning, play cricket later, and football in the 
evening. ‘‘I have plenty to do’’, he writes from 
Malta. ‘‘ The residents and garrison say that the heat 
is very great, but I have not had leisure to find it out.’ 
He was the kind of man that emerges from hard work 
and privations all the fitter. 

The Abyssinian Expedition is one of the less familiar 
campaigns of the last fifty years. It was an ex- 
tremely arduous one. Four hundred miles of moun- 
tainous and difficult country had to be crossed in 
burning sun or storms of rain and sleet. Transport 
was difficult, and the march was for the most part 
through a sterile region. The guns and ammunition 
were carried by elephants, whose health had to be 
maintained at any cost, and who consequently some- 
times enjoyed luxuries denied to officers and men. 
Here is Prendergast’s account of a specific invariably 
employed, and seemingly with success: ‘‘ When an 
elephant became sick he was always given a pill made 
thus: first a sheet of cake was made, as large as a 
tea-tray and an inch or so in thickness, of flour and 
water, honey and butter; the edges were turned up 
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till the cake assumed the form of a cup, then a whole 
bottle of Jamaica rum was poured in, and the edges 
brought over it so as to make a great capsule that 
was put into the animal’s mouth whole’’. After that 


my lerd the elephant was ready for the important | 


share in the enterprise allotted him by his general, | 
| character. 


_tory’’, inasmuch as his period was when the Rop 


tered, and King Theodore’s abominable tyranny over- was about to disappear, and the German and 


thrown with comparatively trifling loss to our forces. | 
It was a similar mission that got Prendergast his | 


later known as Lord Napier of Magdala, thanks to 
whose brilliant leadership all difficulties were coun- 


crowning opportunity, his success, and his disappoint- 
ment. 


bring him to his senses. 


campaign, ‘‘ with energy and celerity’’. The enemy 
offered no serious opposition to the advance of his 
flotilla up the Irrawaddy, and he was able to capture 
Mandalay, and to deport Thebaw and his Queen, with 
only a few casualties. He next, on his own initiative, 


forestalled Chinese aggression by the occupation of | 


Bhamo. But presently sporadic resistance started all 
over Upper Burmah, and he was blamed for not 
having thoroughly disarmed the Burmese nation, a 
thing, as Colonel Vibart shows, impossible to be 
done with the scanty number of officers at his com- 
mand, and in view of more pressing claims on his 
attention. The official view was that ‘‘he allowed 
the Burmese army to get away with their arms, and 


thus enabled them to carry on their subsequent fight- — 


ing’’. Prendergast was relieved of his command on 
technical grounds, and never got another. The sub- 
ject is threshed out in this book at great length, and 
with conspicuous fairness. 


THE JANUS OF HISTORY. 
“The Letters of Sidonius.” Translated, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by 0. M. Dalton. Clarendon | 


Press, 2 Vols. 3s. 6d. net each. 1915. 


Last Century of the Western Empire ’’ will be 
glad of this edition of the ‘‘ Letters of Sidonius’’. 
They will remember the unexpected charm which that 


interesting book gave to one of the most cheerless | 
periods of history; and the possibility of this literary | 
and historical feat lay largely in the existence of these | 
In looking through the long list | ; F . : A 
of bibliography drawn up by Mr. Dalton, we see many | barians who had not inherited his own culture 


letters of Sidonius. 


editions of the poems (if, as Gibbon said, it is not 


degrading the sacred name of poesy so to call 


Sidonius’ effusions) and letters of Sidonius in Latin, 
French, German and Russian, but none in English. 
We may assume that this complete edition of the 


Sidonian letters is the first translation of them as a. 


body into English; though some individual letters 


have been translated, for instance by Mr. Hodgkin | 


for his great history, ‘‘Italy and her Invaders ’’. 
Besides the above-named book of Prof. Dill, there is 


the treatment of Sidonius in Gibbon and Freeman, | temporaries admired and imitated him; and he was 


and in Prof. Bury’s ‘‘ History of the Later Roman 
Empire”. Mr. Dalton’s own Introduction, which 
occupies some two-thirds of the first of these two 
volumes, must now be added to the most valuable 
studies of the character, the writings, and the times 
of Sidonius. His greatest service, however, to would-be 
readers of Sidonius who would see for themselves 
what the famous letters are like, is by his translation 
of them. Emending and collating the texts scarcely 
requires more scholarship than barely construing the 
ambiguities and unravelling the complications of 
Sidonius’ artificial and decadent Latin style. When 
the meaning is more or less uncertainly mastered, 
there is the difficulty of presenting it in English so as 
to give the colour of Sidonius’ feeling, and not a bare 
“‘construe”’. If Sidonius had been a good Latin 
writer he would have been read for his Latinity ; and 
most men, at least history men, would have read 


Sidonius, both for his Latin and the historical my 
in him which is so precious. But his Latinity ig 
against its being read except by specialists ; and jf 
is to have others for readers it must be as the regyj 
such labours as these of Mr. Dalton. 

Sidonius is certainly an unusual and contradict 
He has been called the ‘‘ Janus of 


Europe of the future were entering on the wo 
stage. He looked two ways: backward as a Gyjj 
provincial nobleman allied by marriage with 


When the misgovernment of Thebaw, King Emperor of Rome, whose family had almost by hey 


of Burmah, got to be beyond bearing, he was put in | 
command of the Expeditionary Force which was to | 
At first he was successful. | 


of living while the Visigoths and Burgundians a 


_ Franks and other Germans, or even Huns, were figh 
| ing for what was left of the Empire in Gaul. 
, in fact, to his disgust and dismay found himself in th 


ditary right held the highest offices, more honorifg 
however, than powerful in the later Roman State, 

looked forward to what was to supplant the Roma 
though he hardly seemed to realise the full significang 


Sidoni 


end no longer a Roman but a Visigothic subject. Pe 
haps, as he may have lived till 489 a.p., he saw th 
Frarks under Clovis in possession of his belove 
Auvergne. Unfortunately, he did not foresee t, 
future race of learned Teutons and Franks of th 
eighteenth, nineteenth and _ twentieth centurie 
Gibbon and Guizot, Mommsen, Prof. Dill, Prof 
Bury, and Mr. Dalton—avid to know so much mo 
than what he thought worth telling of his bar 
baric contemporaries. Mr. Dalton laments that | 
lost so great an opportunity of handing dow 
examples of their language, their legends and thei 
history. 

If that extraordinary change in his life had not 
place which made him first Bishop of Clermont, ant 
secondly Saint Sidonius in the Roman hagiology, v 
should not have heard as much as we have of tho 
outside the charmed circle of the provincial nobility 
As a worldly, ambitious, proud and vainglonio 
Roman, still half a pagan, though nominally ; 


| Christian, as many of his own rank still were, hg 


despised everything in life or literature not Greek of 
Roman. He says in one of the letters that he does no 


EADERS of Prof. Dill’s ‘‘ Roman Society in the | care for barbarians, even when they are good ; and thé 


only good Visigoth to him was probably a dead one 
This was two years before 472 a.p., the year hq 
became Bishop of Clermont. As an unregenerate maf 
of the world all his interests, literary, social and politi 
cal, were Roman, and the splendid villas, baths and 
libraries, dining rooms and stables of his Roma 
friends were much more interesting to him than bat 


Mr. Dalton puts it, he had no scientific curiosity, 
Until about the time he became a Bishop, he presents 
himself to the fancy as a pompous dilettante trifler, 
writing extravagant encomiastic poems that have nov 
lost all literary value, stuffed with the obsolescent 
Greek and Roman mythology. There seemed little 
reality either in his life or his writings. The hapless man 
had been trained in what we now consider the models 
of a debased literary age; and he confidently believed 
he and his books were destined to immortality. In 
different sense than he thought, this is true. His con 
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read far into the Middle Ages as one of the important NOVELS. 
Latin writers. “Love in a Palace.” By E. F. Penny. Chatto ang Mr 


By the eighteenth century he had become the butt of 
everybody who had heard of him. In spite, however, 
of so much that appears artificial, he was a fine patriot 
and one of the great Romans, though the last Emperor 
of Rome wore the purple. It was the barbarians to 
whom he owed seriousness and reality. He and his 
friends, some of them bishops, like Lupus of Troyes, 
resisted the Goths largely on account of their Arianism, 
and became the centre of resistance to the passing of 
Auvergne from the Roman to the Goth. Sidonius 
found his soul; and if his cause was lost and Auvergne 
became a Visigothic State, for the rest of his life he 
was an acknowledged father and leader of the people. 
There is no indication that before this time he had 
developed any fervid Christian vein, though like other 
nobles he conformed to the Christian routine of 
worship; and it was not until he became a Bishop that 
the Greek and Roman mythology gave way in his 
letters to the figures, actual and rhetorical, of the Old 
and New Testaments. Sidonius had become earnest to 
do useful practical work; and the greatest, almost the 
only, opportunities for his class were offered to them in 
the Church. The Church, too, wanted men of affairs, 
of station, of influence, of high birth, courtly manners 
—that type of Bishop was extremely useful in those 
days. It is not known precisely how, but Sidonius 
probably passed per saltum through all the clerical 
orders into the episcopate. There is a letter, of which 
nolo episcopari is the text, from which it might be 
inferred that the writer was overwhelmed with a sense 
of his own spiritual deficiencies, unworthiness, and 
sins. Yet one wonders whether it was a real spiritual 
experience that Sidonius had passed through, or 
whether it was not just the old rhetorical art mastering 
him and exercising itself in a novel literary field. The 
habit was ingrained in Sidonius’ class—a nobility over- 
whelmingly rich, and without public obligations and 
duties—of writing letters and verses, paying each other 
the most elaborate compliments not intended to be 
taken seriously. Sidonius did not Jose the habit on 
becoming a Bishop. In the very year of his appoint- 
ment and of his expression of spiritual humiliation and 
unworthiness he wrote to his friend Claudianus 
Mamertus, who sent him his new book: “‘ Here is a 
writer who has the perception of Pythagoras, the clear 
logic of Socrates; he can unfold a theme with Plato, 
or involve it with Aristotle; the charm of Aeschines is 
his, and the indignation of Demosthenes’’. We omit 
the rest; but there is enough to throw some suspicion 
on the hyperboles of Christian expression. Sidonius 
carried on a good deal of his old amusement under 
changed circumstances, and he was in great request for 
inscriptions, mostly in verse, for dedications of 
churches and altars, and so on. This and some devo- 
tional works, and his resistance to the barbarian Arian- 
ism, made him a reputable Saint; and he was un- 
doubtedly a great practical Bishop. As to his literary 
quality of letter writing, Mr. Dalton discusses him in 
relation to the great letter writers, such as Cicero or 
Pliny, and the French writers, Madame de Sévigné 
and Voltaire, or our Horace Walpole and Cowper. 
His comparison is very much like that made by 
Sidonius of his friend’s works to Plato and the rest, 
putting in negatives instead of aflirmatives. One of 
Mr. Dalton’s criticisms of the letters is that there is in 
them too little talk of home affairs, of country life, of 
details of travel, of the natural beauties of Southern 
France. ‘The fact is his correspondents would have 
been bored—enthusiasm for nature, real or assumed, 
was not fashionable at the time. When Mr. Dalton 
turns to positive appreciation his statement is quite 
unexceptionable that Sidonius touches so many sides of 
life, lived in such momentous times, is so excep- 
tional in speaking with two voices as man of letters, 
nobleman, and high official, and then as a Bishop, 
that he has an interest somewhere for almost every 


reader. 


Windus. 6s. 

R. PENNY writes of India with intimate persona 
knowledge, and has the capacity for handing on 
to his readers the charm and mystery of the East. ‘‘ Love 
in a Palace’’ is a story of the inner life of the harem 
showing how Western tendencies are gradually forcing 
their way in through its heavy curtains and secret pas. 
sages. Captain Hassan is the son of a Hyderabad 
nobleman, who has been educated at an English public 
school and university. He comes back to live in his 
father’s house, to find that a marriage has been 
arranged for him with an unknown bride. The tragedy 
of discovering her to be blind and his subsequent woo. 
ing and winning of her form the basis of the story, 
The intimate life of the women in their seclusion is very 
interesting. The extraordinary position (to our Eng. 
lish minds) of the secondary wives in an Indian home 
and their fantastic wedding ceremonies are well 
described. Mr. Penny’s story is an entertaining tale 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was written—to 

interest and amuse. 
“In — Days.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Methuen, 

8. 

Mrs. Sidgwick has written better novels than this, 
and perhaps it is on this account that ‘‘In Other 
Days’’ arouses a slight feeling of resentment. We 
experience no active like or dislike for any of the people 
in the book, except perhaps for the self-righteous Tufts, 
But they annoy the other characters as much as they 
annoy us. There is no hint of war or tumult in the 
story, and for that we are grateful. It was quite un- 
necessary for Mrs. Sidgwick to tell us in a foreword 
that the novel was written before the war, and that all 
its characters who are eligible are now serving their 
King and Country in the approved way. She might 
have left us to imagine them still living the life of dolce 
far niente in the softly warm Cornish Riviera. 


“The Thirty Days.’ By Hubert Wales. Cassell. 6s, 

There is a certain buoyancy and freshness in Mr. 
Hubert Wales that makes us almost forgive his slip- 
shod writing and his frank vulgarity. In his new novel 
he plays, not ineffectively, with a very old idea. The 
subject of re-incarnation has been treated again and 
againin fiction. Mr. Wales tricks it out with the latest 
modern devices and introduces into it the jargon of 
modern theosophy. Although the story is loosely put 
together, and will not bear minute examination, there 
are passages in it of undoubted power, and once or 
twice the sensitive reader may experience that creepy 
sensation down the spine which is a tribute to the 
success of the writer. 
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13 March 1915. 


The Saturday Review. 


THE SOUTH WEST AFRICA. 


. EpMUND Davis presided at the annual meeting of the South 
West Africa Company, Limited, last Wednesday, and said : 
Qur issued capital remains the same as at 31st December, 1913. 
iigclaimed dividends at £3,254, comparing with £981, show a 
onsiderable increase. Sundry creditors and credit balances 
wy stand at £34,706, against £41,982. Land sales account 
ws a considerable increase at £51,424, comparing with 
2,070, the increase of £0,354 being the actual sales of farms 
id town lots made during the first six months of 1914. 
The profit and loss item consists in the first instance of the 
balance brought at the 31st December, 1913, into the last accounts, 
132,050 178. 7d., from which is deducted the dividend of 5 per 
at., free of income tax, declared on the 4th June, 1914, £87,500, 
javing a balance of £44,556 17s. 7d., to which has been added 
ie profit for the year ended 31st December, 1914 (after deduct- 
ing directors’ percentage of profit £2,121 3s. 7d.), as shown in 
ie profit and loss account, £40,302 8s. 10d., making a balance of 
{84,859 6s. sd. We have cash, £450,923 138. 7d., or a reduction 
of £195,061 ; but our investments show an increase of £238,113. 
The total of these two items in the respective accounts shows an 
igorease at the 31st December, 1914, over the preceding year of 
£43,053. Debtors, 435,416, compare with £104,780, the dif- 
frence being due to the repayment of the balance of the loan to 
he Otavi Minen und Eisenbahn Gesellschaft—namely, £61,274 
ys. 2d. Unpaid purchase money of farms and town lots sold 
‘9d advances to settlers (including interest to 3oth April, 1914) 
gand at £37,221, showing an increase of £4,620 over the amount 
pearing in our previous balance-sheet. Buildings, South-West 
Africa, less depreciation, at £8,186, is the same as set out in 
te previous balance-sheet, the same remark practically applying 
the next item of furniture, plant, farm stock, implements, 
dc., as there is only a few hundred pounds excess in the 
mesent accounts over the figure appearing in the balance- 
deet to the 31st December, 1913. Office furniture, less depre- 
tation, at £515, shows a slight decrease. Land survey and 
vater boring at £6,142 is about the same as previously. 
Shares in ot companies, less amounts written off, 
{s6,497, comparing with £77,950, shows a decrease of £21,453. 
The only other item on this side of the balance-sheet is the 
Damaraland Concessions account, £53,604, being the same figure 
sat the 31st December, 1913. Our concessions embrace mineral 
tights over about 20,000 square miles in Damaraland, a joint 
interest with the German Government in mineral rights in Ovam- 
land covering about 23,000 square miles, and about 1,600,000 
ures of freehold ground in Damaraland. It is impossible at 
his meeting to deal at greater length with the position in South 
West Africa as we have not heard from our general manager 
«ident on our property, Mr. Ténnesen—a Norwegian subject 
-since July, which is also the reason for our inability to present 
our accounts in the usual state. We have also been unable, owing 
to the state of war, to advertise to-day’s general meeting in the 
Berlin Official Gazette, as provided by our articles of association, 
wr have we published the report and accounts in the German 
Press. At our last meeting we dealt somewhat fully with the 
abject of Rietfontein, as we had then completed arrangements 
form a company to acquire this property, consisting of about 
1,000 acres. The purchase price had been fixed at £27,500, of 
which £12,500 was payable in cash and £15,000 in instalments. 
We had undertaken to subscribe £12,500 of the capital (which was 
0 be £27,500 or £30,000), which meant that the purchase price 
would be £12,500 in shares of the contemplated new company 
md £15,000 payable in cash in instalments. We do not know 
whether the company was duly formed or not, though the 
myment of a deposit of £2,500 had been made on account 
if the purchasers to the Deutsche Afrika Bank at Swakop- 
tund previous to the outbreak of war. At our last 
meting reference was made to a tin proposition we held 
a the centre of the Protectorate and to the option which 
ve had given to a syndicate. This option has meanwhile been 
ttercised ; the profit accruing to us in the transaction amounts 
0 £10,000, which appears in the profit and loss account. As 
tgards the Otavi Minen und Eisenbahn Gesellschaft, we have 
teeived figures for the first quarter of its financial year—namely, 
April, May, and June, 1914—which are set out in the report, and 
which compare favourably with the corresponding figures for the 
ttevious year, when that company made sufficient profits to allow 
ofa distribution of 9 marks per Ordinary share and 8 marks per 
ftussschein for its financial year ended 31st March, 1914. This 
vas an increase of 1 mark per share on each class, which is satis- 
factory. Our latest information relating to the operations of the 
Otavi Exploring Syndicate shows that development work on the 
Asis-East mine was proceeding in accordance with the plan of 
erations previously sanctioned by the Board. At Bobos pros- 
eting work of a fairly promising nature had been carried out, 
the shaft at the end of June, 1914, having been sunk to a depth 
17 metres. In the course of the sinking 117 tons of ore had 
taised, of which 60 tons contained about so per cent. copper. 
At our last meeting we dealt very fully with the question of 
faxation which the German Government sought by decree in April, 
1913, to impose on concession holders who had not accepted the 
Movisions of their own mining ordinance. We refused to recog- 
Use the validity of the decree in question, holding that our rights 
ue clearly defined in the company’s concession, which position we 
It with somewhat fully in the circular issued to the share- 
holders on the 29th December, 1913. Accordingly in June, 1914, 
We took legal steps to protect your rights. As far as the com- 
Pany’s position at to-day’s date is concerned, we have set out 
“parately the cash in this country and in Germany, and we have 
tinguished investments inscribed or deposited in London from 
tose inscribed or deposited in Germany. Comparing the par- 
Neulars of investments held by the Company on the 31st Decem- 


ber, 1913, with those held on the 31st December, 1914, you will 
observe the following alterations :—During 1914 we sold the 
410,000 State of San Paulo Treasury bills; the $50,000 New 
York Central Railroad notes were repaid, and £50 of our Chinese 
Four and a-Half per Cent. Gold loan, 1898, was drawn. On the 
other hand, we purchased during 1914 £100,000 War Loan, 
£50,000 Treasury bills due 7th May, 1915, £110,000 Prussian 
Four per Cent. Treasury bonds (this last purchase was made in 
February, 1914), 49,200 Wankie Colliery Debentures, and we 
received £200 Five per Cent. Funding bonds in lieu of interest 
on our Brazil stocks. Further, since the 31st December, 1914, we 
purchased £15,000 Union of South Africa Debentures, £5,000 
New South Wales Debentures, and £25,000 India Three and 
a-Half per Cent. stock. We have not made any provision for 
depreciation on these investment stocks. As mentioned in the 
teport, the British securities and those of neutral countries in the 
Company’s physical control at the date of the balance-sheet stood 
in the books at £502,259 5s. 11d. The market value of these 
securities on the 4th January last, when the London Stock Ex- 
change reopened, was about £467,000, or a depreciation of 
£35,000. Under existing circumstances we very much regret that 
we cannot recommend the payment of a dividend, and therefore 
the balance of profit, £84,859 6s. 5d., will be carried forward 
to the next account. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE. 


Lorp CLAauD HAMILTON, M.P., presiding at the annual meeting of 
the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited, held 
last Wednesday, said : 

I am glad to say that, in spite of the war, we have had a most 
excellent year. The total premium of the year was £1,932,177, 
against £1,734,967 in the previous year, showing an increase of 
4197,210. The balance of revenue transferred to profit and loss 
account is £194,028, which compares with the balance in the 
previous year of £112,520, being an increase of revenue balance 
of £81,508. The interest and rents are £80,544, against £78,254 
in 1913, an increase of £2,290. There is an addition of £1,890 
interest in arrear on December 31st that is not included in the 
above figures. The profit on sales of investments during the year 
amounts to £737, and has been transferred to the investment 
reserve fund. The expenses not charged to other accounts (due 
to the Board of Trade form) are £44,346, against £36,468, show- 
ing an increase of £7,878. On this increase, income tax on profits, 
interest, etc., accounted for £5,154, and the balance, £2,724, was 
principally due to new furniture account and salaries not directly 
chargeable to other accounts. The dividend for the year which 
we have recommended comes to £80,000, free of income tax, the 
same as last year, when for the first time in the history of our 
corporation it reached that figure. I should like to remind share- 
holders that the dividend free of income tax at last year’s rate 
of rs. 8d. in the £ equals an addition of 1s. 4d. per share, and 
on this year’s rate of income tax at 2s. 6d. in the £ it equals as. 
per share; so that the dividend shareholders are receiving really 
amounts not to 16s. but to 18s. a share. The estimated interest 
and rents on our fund as it stood on January 1st this year is 
488,000; therefore, following the principle we laid down long 
ago, and on which we have uniformly acted, that we pay the 
dividends to you out of the interest arising from the invested 
funds, it therefore looks as though in all probability, and almost 
certainly, we shall be able to pay you am increased dividend at 
the close of this year. The amount added to the general reserve 
fund after payment of dividends is £150,226, as against £74,305 
in the previous year, showing an increase of £75,921. The 
general reserve as it now stands at £944,525, equal to 48°8 per 
cent. of the current premium income, compared with 45°8 per cent. 
at the end of 1913. Now one of the reasons—the main reason— 
why we have placed so large a sum to reserve is that we felt that, 
under the very exceptional circumstances now existing, it was 
tight for us to husband our resources, so as to be able to cope 
with eventualities which may arise in the near future, due not 
only to the war, but to the subsequent effects of the war, in regard 
to which it is impossible now to form a definite opinion; and 
therefore we felt that in placing this larger sum than usual to 
the reserve we should have the approval of the shareholders as a 
strengthening of our position. The investments, including mort- 
gages on property, of which we have only one, amounts to 
£2,057,816, as against £1,869,555 in the previous year, showing 
an increase on the year of £188,261. The cash on deposit and 
current account on December 31st was £115,214, as compared 
with £99,908 in the previous year, showing an increase of £15,306. 
If you combine the investments and cash we have a total increase 
for 1914 of £203,567. The total depreciation on our investments 
amounts to £50,962, but that, I am glad to say, is more than 
covered by our investment reserve of £67,468. You will have 
noticed also in the auditors’ report an allusion to the Belgian 
3 per cent. bonds we hold as deposit on business we are doing in 
that country. Those bonds are in account with the Belgian 
Government, and we believe they are quite safe. We have no 
investments or cash deposits in either Germany, Austria, or 
Turkey. 
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